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‘Rugby on 


Club reaches. 
new heights 


By Robert H. Litchfield 
Sports Editor 


Tension filled the cool November air Saturday as more 
than 100 screaming fans surrounded the 300’s field, 
cheering on the ruggers donned in purple and white. 
While the cluster of colors slammed into one another, a 
mob of fans pressed against the rope that kept them off 
the field. One waved a giant, purple flag whenever the 
Knights scored. Both teams fought ferociously, waiving 
off broken bones. and bloody faces, determined to pro- 


a 


saint Michael's College 


long their season and make history. 

The St. Michael’s Women’s Rugby Club defeated 
Smith College 36-17 in the first round of the 2015 USA 
Rugby Women’s Division II College Fall Championship 
playoffs Saturday. With their win, they now advance to 
the Round of 16 — the furthest they have gone in team 
history. 

Both teams fought head-to-head as Smith countered 
every try and conversion St. Michael’s put on the board. 
After a grueling first half, the two teams were deadlocked 
at 12-12. But things began to slip out of reach for Smith 


PHOTO:BY KIM MACPHAK. 





in the second half as St. Michael’s made offensive adjust- 
ments and scored four more tries to put them away and 
seal their first ever nationals playoff victory. 

According to club President Kallie Brown, ’16, Smith 
was very competitive and posted a strong defense. It 
wasn't until halftime when the Purple Knights figured 
out that they needed to adjust their offense in order to 
win. 

“[Smith] showed up to play a good rugby game and 


that is what we gave them,” Brown said. 


SEE WOMEN’S RUGBY, PAGE 24 








First generation college student Jacqueline Lalla, ’17, tutors 
Niall Keane, 18, in the Dion Family Student Center. 


A hunger to succeed: 


First generation college students 
excel both in the classroom and out. 


SEE FIRST GEN, PAGE 6 
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Student club, alum, and Kenyan activist address AIDS 


By Amelia Weeks 
Staff Writer 


Casually sitting on a table in the front 
of Cheray 111, the dynamic duo of recent 
graduate Emily Sanderson, ’15, and Ken- 
yan activist Maureen Milanga spoke to 
a lecture hall full of students about their 
work with the Student Global Aids Cam- 
paign (SGAC) and taught the fundamen- 
tals of activism. 

The event on Novy. 12, called Becom- 
ing an Activist, was hosted by SGAC, the 
St. Michael’s branch of a national organi- 
zation that advocates for providing treat- 
ment for people with HIV and AIDS, and 
works towards an AIDS free generation. 
SGAC at St. Michael’s is the longest con- 
tinuously running branch in the country. 

The event aimed to educate students 
about the global AIDS issue, teach at- 
tendees about the work SGAC does, and 
provide activism training for any social 
justice issue. Attendees were informed 
about bird-dogging, a tactic that activ- 
ists use which involves attending pub- 
lic events to target politicians and urge 
them to commit to creating new policies. 
Strategies often include asking questions, 
shaking hands and chanting. 

“This was actually my first bird-dog 
training that I hosted myself,” Sanderson 
said, who is the SGAC National Grass- 
roots Organizer, during her first visit back 
to campus since graduating in May. “A lot 
of what I do is making sure that chapters 
have all the tools they need, and I make 
sure they are all looped in and up to date 
on information with all the changing science.” 


Milanga works in Kenya to mobilize 


civil society and demand treatment for 
people afflicted by AIDS. Named as one 
of the most effective HIV/AIDS activists 
by POZ Magazine in 2014, her most no- 
table work includes opposing a law that 
would block Kenya from buying generic 





of SGAC, has inspired many St. Michael's 
students to get involved in the fight to 
end AIDS through her class Global Pol- 
itics of AIDS Pandemic. 

“I got involved in SGAC a year ago 
when I took Siplon’s course,” said Greg 


We were an organization which had about 
four people, and we were able to impact 


the lives of 40 million Kenyans. That's the 
difference a small group of people can 


make” 


-Maureen Milanga, activist 


medicine, which is dramatically cheaper 
and more accessible. 

“Africa survives on generic medicine; 
Kenya imports about 90 percent of its 
drugs as generic medicines,” Milanga said. 
“When we won that case, we were an or- 
ganization which had about four people, 
and we were able to impact the lives of 
40 million Kenyans. That’s the difference 
a small group of people can make.” The 
audience responded with applause. 

Throughout the casual-toned event, 
students enjoyed pizza while dialogue was 
tossed back and forth between Sanderson, 
Milanga, and Patricia Siplon, professor of 
political science and the faculty advisor 
for SGAC at St. Michael’s. It was a collab- 
orative effort to educate and inspire the 
students through stories, experiences, and 
research. 

Siplon, a longtime activist and member 
of the organization Health Global Access 
Project (HGAP), the parent organization 


‘Troy Millette, 16, is an accomplished musici 
where his career is headed. Millette started his mt 
His music has continued to spread throughout 


Hamilton, 16, an active SGAC member. 
“I was just like, ‘’m uncomfortable when 
I talk about it, and that’s all I really know.’ 
Then I started going to the meetings.” 
When reflecting on how she became 
interested in the organization, Sanderson 
said, “I knew nothing about AIDS before 
I took Siplon’s class, then I joined SGAC 
as a supplement to the class, then stuck 
with it. Senior year, I went to the SGAC 
National Conference, and I totally fell in 
love with this kind of work, and at the 
same time, they announced that they 
were going to hire a new national organiz- 


er. Greg leaned over and said ‘Emily you’ 


could do that!’” 

As the SGAC advisor, Siplon’s goal for 
the event was to educate students on the 
global AIDS issue, as well as give students 
the skills to be able to advocate for their 
own topics of concern. 

“SGAC is a social justice organiza- 
tion that believes that access to treatment 


is part of global human rights, and we 
support all global human rights,” Siplon 
said. “What SGAC was trying to do with 
this event was to educate and advocate for 
AIDS but also to teach other people who 
do human rights work how to use these 
same tactics.” 

Each student was given a piece of pa- 
per with a list of the 11 most important 
tips of bird-dogging. Sanderson explained 
each component and gave examples. Ad- 
vice included asking yes or no questions, 
arriving early, splitting up the group of 
activists to have the widest range of ac- 
cess, and being the first with your hand 
up, which often guarantees getting called 
on. The event then turned into a work- 
shop, and groups of four or five students 
worked together to create a question and 
strategy for a hypothetical bird-dogging 
event. 

“T really enjoyed the event, particular- 
ly the part about bird-dogging and other 
activism strategies,” said Ben Cohen, ’18, 
who attended the event. “It really resonat- 
ed with me when they talked about tar- 
geting areas of weakness.” 

At the conclusion of the activist train- 
ing, Siplon spoke of her goals for the stu- 
dents that attended the workshop. 

“What I hope students learn is that 
it doesn't take a lot of people to make a 
difference, and that a good way to try to 
effect change is to actually speak directly 
to the people who are in powerful posi- 
tions,” Siplon said. 
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How many? Campus gauges sexual assaults 


Sexual Assault Survivor Resources 


By Madeline Hughes 
News Editor 


In order to understand the numbers 
and impacts of sexual assaults on cam- 
pus, the administration is asking students 
to participate in a sexual assault climate 
survey. As of Monday, 32 percent of the 
student population had participated in 
the confidential survey, which will remain 
open until Nov. 20. ; 

“We want to get a clear picture of what 
is happening on campus,” said Katherine 
Welch, assistant dean of students. “We 
know that those who come forward to 
report is some of the picture, but often- 
times things happen and students don’t 
come forward to report them. So we are 
providing an opportunity to truly under- 
stand what's happening on campus.” 

Findings from a separate national sur- 
vey showed on small college campuses 7.5 
percent of all students have been sexually 
assaulted on campus and only 3.2 percent 
of the students assaulted reported it to lo- 
cal police. Fifty-four colleges participated 
but St. Michael’s was not among them. 

Hoever, St. Michael’s willbe participate 
in the National College Health Assess- 
ment survey this spring, which includes 
questions about sexual health and sexual 
assault. “It is a survey that hundreds of 
college campuses do, and that provides 
us an ability to compare our percentages 
and information to the national average,” 
Welch said. 

She added that the college hopes to 
update and improve services to students 
once they have a better picture of the 
problem. 

“The campus climate survey, right 
now, is not required by the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” Welch said. “At this point we 
want to take it into our hands to say it is 
important to us and something that we 
want to do.” 


Every year the school also has to pub- 


lish the Clery Report, an annual security | 


report detailing every offense committed 
at the college. During the 2014-2015 
school year there were four reported forc- 
ible sexual assaults, zero nonforcible sexu- 
al assaults and four reported instances of 
forcible fondling. (See box, right) 

By contrast, only one forcible sexu- 
al assault was reported each of the previ- 
ous two years. The annual Clery Report 
is published online in October. Forcible 
fondling was added to the report this year. 

Three sexual misconduct cases have 
been reported this semester, but there 
have been no closed cases where the per- 
petrator was found to have committed 
sexual misconduct. Once cases have been 
closed the case will appear in the report. 

“One reported case was not found to be 
a case of sexual misconduct,” said Doug- 


las Babcock, director of public safety. The 
other two are still under investigation. To 
put together the Clery report, public safe- 
ty goes through every case assessing what 
to label each offense. 

Students are also recognizing and open- 
ing up the conversation around sexual as- 
sault. The Feminist Club at St. Michael’s 
meets weekly and often talks about issues 
of gender violence. The club hosts events 
like It Happens Here and the Clothesline 
Project. Most recently, the club held a 
panel on sexual assaults Nov. 12. 

“We decided to have [the panel on sex- 
ual-assault] in order to raise awareness, 
get different perspectives from people in 
different positions and seek answers about 
the protocol of how sexual assault is dealt 
with on our campus,” said Ally Huttick, 
17. “This is important because it happens 
here and affects many of our students in 
some way. It is important to have our stu- 
dents be aware of the process and what 
help they can get.” 

Welch and Huttick hope that the cli- 
mate survey, Consent Week (Nov. 16 thru 
20), posters around campus including the 
Stall Street Journal placed on the interiors 
of bathroom stalls and other program- 
ming open up the conversation around 
sexual assault. 





CAMPUS-BASED 


SAFETY | 
SUPPORT 


Bergeron Wellness Center | 802.654.2234 
Free and confidential medical cere and support 


Collection emer dung office hours 


strongest Within 72 heure,: i 
Hut his never too tate to 
get medical attention. 


Bergeron Wellness Center | 802.654.2234 
Free and confidential short-term and crisis counseling 
available during office hours. 


EMOTIONAL 
{MENTAL 
“HEALTH CARE 


Clergy in Edmundite Campus Ministry | 802.654.2333 
Confidential counseling and support for individuals of all 
faiths and beliefs. 


SPIRITUAL 
a CARE 


Student Life | 802.654.2566 
Ask to speak with the on-call Assistant Dean 


REPORTING 


Public Safety | 802.654.2374 


Campus Investigator 
RJ Vallie 
802.654.2864 (direct) | rvallie@smcvt.edu 


Title IX Coordinator 
Michael New, V.P. for Human Resources 
802.654.2635 | mnew@smcevt.edu 


COMMUNITY-BASED 
911 


Colchester Police Department 


802.264.5556 


UVM Medical Center | 802.847.0000 

Comprehensive and confidential medical care, with access to 
@ Sexual Assault Nurse Examiner (SANE), including evidence 
collection, sexually transmitted infection testing/treatment, 
and injury triage, and all other hospital resources. 


HOPE Works | 802.863.1236 or 

800.489.7273 (24-hour hotline) 

Free anonymous or confidential 24-hour support, information, 
referrals, and advocacy for all community members of all 
genders and sexual orientations. 


Women Helping Battered Women | 802.658.1996 

Free confidential hotline for victims and survivors of domestic 
abuse, as well as family members, friends, and other service 
providers, and concerned community members seeking 
support and information about domestic abuse 


SafeSpace at Pride Center of VT | 802.863.0003 
Free and confidential information, support, referrals, and 
advocacy for LGBTO survivors. 


Interfaith Directory 
smcvt.edu/on-campus/campus-ministry/interfaith-directory J 
An online directory of local churches and religious congregations, 


Colchester Police Department | 802.264.5556 
CUSI (Chittenden Unit for Special Investigations) | 802.652.6800 


An investigation may be handled by a uniformed officer, 
a plain-clothed detective, or both with support from 
Chittenden Unity for Special investigations (CUSi). 





Sexual Assault Victims by Gender (2014, St. Michael's College) 
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Sexual Assaults on Campus (2014, St. Michael's College) 


6.6% 
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Sexually 
Assaulted 
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St. Michael's College 








These stats are from St. Michael’s 
first climate survey designed and 
conducted by Professor Vince 
Bolduc’s Sociology Research Meth- 
ods class in 2014. Of 500 randomly 
selected students, 425 responded. 
The survey found that 6.6 percent 
of the students were victims of sex- 
ual assult abuse. Of those sexually 
assaulted Ninety-five percent said 
“the incident involved alcohol or 
drugs.” This climate survey was a 
smaller sample size and is differ- 
ent than the one Residence Life is 
conducting this year. 
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Governors close door on refugees after attacks 


By Madeline Hughes 
News Editor 


In the days since the terror attacks in 
Paris, Baghdad and Beirut emotions have 
swept the globe and reaction has been 
quick. Facebook's profile French flag fil- 
ter and the #PrayForParis started trend- 
ing in the moments after the attacks on 
Paris. Meanwhile citizens in Baghdad and 
Beirut have vocalized they feel forgotten 
by media and the West. In a span of less 
than 48 hours terrorists attacked all three 
of these cities. ISIS is claiming responsi- 
bility. The New York Times and The Wash- 
ington Post are also attributing the attacks 
to ISIS. 

A suicide bomber in Beirut, Lebanon 
killed 43 people and injured 240 Thurs- 
day. Bombings in Baghdad, Iraq killed 19 
and injured 33, and shootings, bombings, 
a grenade and hostage taking in Paris 
killed 132 people and injured 430 Friday. 
In less than 48 hours 194 civilians lost 
their lives, and 703 people were injured. 

On Monday officials found a Syrian 
passport next to one of the terrorists re- 
sponsible for the Paris attacks. Since then 
contries have started debating closing 
their gates to the flood of Syrian refugees 
leaving a war-torn country. 

Syrians have been fleeing from their 
country since civil war broke out in 


March 2011. Over 240,000 people have 
been killed in the civil war; the infrastruc- 
ture is collapsing. Half of the refugees are 
children. 

Many governors and Republican pres- 
idential candidates across the United 
States are saying they will not accept Syri- 
an refugees in their states in order to keep 
residents safe. In September President 
Obama increased the number of Syrian 
refugees the United States will accept to 
10,000. He said in a press conference 
from Turkey Monday that he is still com- 
mitted to keeping that promise. 

“We do not close our hearts to these 
victims of such violence and somehow 
start equating the issues of refugees with 
the issues of terrorism,” President Obama 
said during his press conference. 

The three Democratic presidential can- 
didates, Hillary Clinton, Martin O’Mal- 
ley and Bernie Sanders, as well as Repub- 
lican presidential candidate Jeb Bush all 
support allowing Syrian refugees in the 
United States. Clinton and O’Malley 
have both proposed to allow 65,000 Syri- 
ans into the U.S. 

Other Republican candidates have said 
they would not allow Syrian refugees in 
the states. Most said their concerns are 
around vetting the refugees to insure they 
are not tetrorists. Donald Trump stated if 
he were to become president he would ex- 








States’ Governors’ Choice on Accepting Syrian Refugees 
As of Tuesday 
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State governors have come out for and against accepting Syrian refugees since a Syri- 
an passport was found next to one of the Paris attackers. Some governors are asking the 
Obama administration to change policy on allowing Syrian refugees into their states. 


pell any Syrians already in the U.S. 

A few governors have gone against 
the grain, including Governor Shumlin, 
who called for Vermont to embrace Syri- 
an refugees in a press conference Monday 
in South Burlington. 

“It takes months to get through, it’s 
a rigorous process and we will root out 
folks who should not be here,” Shumlin 
said disagreeing with other Governors 
that have said Syrian refugees could be 
terrorists. “It’s the spirit of all Vermonters 





Shaw’s: New owne 


Cyndi O’Brien stands behind the bar in Oh Shaw’s, the bar and grill she owns with her 


husband, Ted Shaw. Oh Shaw’s is located on Route 15 east of St. Michael’s College. 


By Marianna Nowacki 
Design Editor 


Early last week Oh Shaw’s Bar and 
Grill opened next to Dunkin’ Donuts on 
Route 15. This new watering hole replaces 
Tilley’s Pub, which closed this past June. 
Inside the bright green building, light 
walls surround a dark wooden bar hosting 


a variety of liquors and tap handles — both 
domestic and Vermont. 
“It crept up on us fast! We drove by 
[the building] and a couple days later 
we owned it,” said Cyndi O’Brien, who 
co-owns Oh Shaw’s with her husband 
Ted Shaw. 
O’Brien and Shaw are aiming to create 
a different atmosphere than the bar that 


“ 


rs set new 


inhibited the space before. Although they 
were told renting the building would be a 
turnkey operation, the two had to replace 
many of the appliances and put hundreds 
of dollars into electrical upgrades, in addi- 
tion to cleaning and repainting the entire 
building — inside and out. 

“The key is to keep it clean and smell- 
ing good. Not like roses, but inviting,” 
said O’Brien. “Drugs are not welcome; 
those people are not welcome here. We 
don’t want the Tilley’s reputation.” 

Tilley’s Pub closed this summer af- 
ter being granted only a six-month pro- 
bationary liquor license after frequent 
liquor violations were reported at the 
bar, according to a recent article in the 
Colchester Sun. 

Oh Shaw’s is currently applying for 
their amusement license so that trivia 
nights, karaoke, and comedy nights can 
return. The co-owner duo is very enthusi- 
astic about making Oh Shaw’s a place for 
the students of St. Michael’s College to 
feel comfortable in. 

Of age and underage people will be 
allowed to participate in these events, 
however, O’Brien predicts they will have 
to instate a curfew for underage people 
to prevent underage drinking. They will 


to ensure that when you have folks who 
are drowning, who are dying in pursuit 
of freedom, that Vermont does its part.” 

The Refugee Act of 1980 states: “Gov- 
ernors and mayors, and others involved 
in refugee relief and resettlement work to 
reflect overall. United States Government 
policy.” This means state governments 
and organizations must accept refugees in 
accordance with mandates from the fed- 
eral level. 





standards 


have a bouncer at the door on Friday and 
Saturday nights to check IDs. 

“I'm really excited Oh Shaw’s is open,” 
said Laura Sullivan, °16. “It’s really con- 
venient to go to since it’s so close to 
campus.” . 

O’Brien and Shaw are working on 
getting the KnightCard as an acceptable 
form of payment to encourage students 
to go to Oh Shaw’s for lunch, dinner and 
drinks. They are also thinking of starting 
a delivery service after New Year's. 

Oh Shaw’s is planning on tapping into 
the consumer base surrounding them by 
providing consistent food and service not 
only to St. Michael’s, but also to the hos- 
pital across the street and Camp Johnson _ 
down the road. 

_ Although this is the first bar the two 
have owned, Shaw has experience run- 
ning an organization as the administra- 
tor of the Moose Lodge in South Burl- 
ington. O’Brien has worked at FairPoint 
Communications for 28 years. She is 
hoping Oh Shaw’s will provide her the 
opportunity to retire in the near future. 

The name ‘Oh Shaw’s’ came from com- 
bining the duo’s last names. “The name 
is the only thing we could agree on,” 
O’Brien said with a laugh. 
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Veteran’s Day panel helps students 
understand the military experience 


By Samantha Prue 
Staff Writer 


On Wednesday, Nov. 11 at 7p.m. 
when the St. Michael’s College commu- 
nity filled the Roy Room of the Dion 
Family Student Center for a special Vet- 
eran'’s Day gathering, the hot topic of the 
night centered on how to make it easier 
for veterans and military service men and 
women to assimilate back into society af- 
ter returning from deployment. 

“Being a veteran, that’s something I 
did, not who I am,” said Nick Thornbro, 
the panel moderator and interim coordi- 
nator for Veterans and Military Services 
at St. Michael’s College. “Just because I 
went to Iraq doesn’t mean I don’ stress 
about midterms.” 

Thornbro spoke at the Veteran’s Day 
Panel put on by the Student Veterans of 
America (SMC SVA). Around 50 stu- 
dents, staff, faculty and community mem- 
bers were in attendance. The panel pro- 
vided insight into the world of life after, 
during and preceding involvement with 
the military. Five students participated 
in the panel, including veterans Mathew 
Donohue, ’16, and Robert Grosso, 15, 
Vermont Air Guard member Aubrey 
Deavitt, °15, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps (ROTC) member and SVA pres- 
ident, Lance Jandreau, ’18, and military 
dependent Victoria Smith, ’18. 

St. Michael’s College currently has 
about 15 student veterans on the G.I. Bill, 
an act that provides financial assistance to 
veterans and/or their dependents. 

The SVA works closely with these vet- 
erans as well as dependents and ROTC 
members. Katherine Spilhaus, ’16, the 
club’s public relations coordinator, says 
that a lot of their work focuses on helping 
students understand the veteran commu- 
nity on campus. 

“T think in the past year or so we have 
really tried to move towards helping the 
veterans feel more comfortable on cam- 
pus, and the student body feel more 


comfortable with the veterans,” Spilhaus 
said. “A lot of it is spreading awareness to 
people on campus and helping people un- 
derstand what their experiences are, and 
match that to the regular St. Michael's 
College students’ experience.” 

Throughout the evening, a wide va- 
riety of topics were discussed including 
opinions on the draft and the support 
systems both on and off campus. Many of 
the panel members felt a draft would be 
inefficient because the nature of war has 
changed, and as a country we do not need 
to send as many people to the front lines. 
In addition, they also identified family as 
an important support system. 

The SMC SVA works closely with cur- 
rent veterans and also welcomes anyone 
who wants to get involved with veterans 
affairs and military support on campus. 

Jandreau says the most rewarding part 
of working with the club is helping to 
build a stronger connection between vet- 
erans and students. 

“This event is very important because it 
lets students know about military person- 
nel, but also veterans and dependents of 
military personnel on campus,” Jandreau 
said. 

During the panel, audience members 
were encouraged to ask questions directly, 
or had the option to write down questions 
anonymously on pieces of paper that were 
then collected. 

Sean Hilton, °18, said, “It’s a good 
reminder that veterans are people too. I 
think people forget that, and as they said 
in the panel, they are people with feel- 
ings, and they have fears just like every- 
one else.” 

The SMC SVA is responsible for two 
events throughout the year, including 
the fall Veteran’s Day panel, and a care 
packages program that is launched each 
spring. The club meets Thursday's at 5 
p-m. in the Wilderness Program Office 
upstairs in the Alliot Student Center. All 
students are welcome and encouraged to 
attend. 





PHOTO BY KIM MACPHAIL 


Veteran’s Day panelists engaged in discussion on Wednesday, Nov. 11 in the Roy Room 
of the Dion Student Family Center. Pictured from left to right: Victoria Smith, 18, Lance 
Jandreau, 18, Aubrey Deavitt, 15, Matthew Donohue, 15, and Robert Grosso, ’15. 
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Corinne Waters, 17, rests her backpack on a nearby chair in the Green Mountain Dining 
Room. Waters said she feels safer keeping her backpack close by while she dines. 


Watchful eye: thefts lead to 
new Alliot backpack policy 


By Ross Henry 
Staff Writer 


It is November in the Green Moun- 
tain Dining Room of the Alliot Student 
Center, and for the first time students are 
walking into the dining area freely with 
their backpacks. On the first Monday of 
November, students received emails noti- 
fying them that the next day, backpacks 
would be permitted into the dining room. 

This change comes as a surprise to 
many students. Before Tuesday there was 
a strict policy forbidding backpacks, and 
anyone who attempted to bring a back- 
pack into the dining area was told to turn 
around and place it in the hallway. 

According to both Student Affairs 
and Sodexo, the sudden change in policy 
stemmed from the theft of backpacks out- 
side of the dining hall. Dawn Ellinwood, 
vice president of student affairs, has been 
vocal about the change. 

“I have been here for four years, and 
there have been a number of backpack 
thefts,” Ellinwood said. “St. Mike’s stu- 
dents are not the ones stealing the back- 
packs. It’s people that come in from out- 
side the school, take a backpack and walk 
out. Finally I said that is enough, we want 
students to have an option of where they 
put their backpack.” 

The change in backpack policy was 
a collaboration between Sodexo and Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

“The college came to us wanting to 
allow backpacks...we evaluated, and said 
okay,” said Brian Roper, general manager 
of dining services. 

“After having my backpack and lap- 
top stolen freshman year, I always car- 
ry my laptop into the dining hall,” said 
Maddie Schneider, 17. “I am extremely 
happy that the school has made the policy 
change.” 

Roper is in full support of the policy 


change, but realizes there is the possibility 
for new concern. 

“There are three main points: One 
is safety. The increased potential for stu- 
dents to trip over each other's bags could 
increase, resulting in injury,” Roper said. 
“Secondly, bags can’t sit in the seats next 
to you because the dining hall is already 
pretty cramped during busy periods of 
the day, so we can't afford the space to 
have chairs occupied by bags. Thirdly, 
there is theft of food.” 

According to Dawn Ellinwood, the 
stealing of food from the dining hall has 
been the number one reason why St. Mi- 
chael’s and other schools have banned 
backpacks from the dining area in the 
past. Roper and the rest of the Sodexo 
staff are keen to the concerns of students 
making the most of their meal plan. 

“I was in college once too, I get it,” 
Roper said. “We have no problem if you 
want to take a sandwich or some fruit for 
the road, but I saw a kid with a gallon jug 
at the milk dispenser, that doesn’t work.” 

According to both Ellinwood and 
Roper, there are two main reasons St. Mi- 
chael’s students cannot freely take food: 
liability and price. Sodexo is liable for all 
of the food that it provides for students. 
If a student eats dining hall food inside or 
outside the dining hall and becomes sick 
because it was no longer fresh, Sodexo is 
liable. Also, the more food taken out of 
Alliot, the higher the rate for food gets, 
and one thing that is even more unpopu- 
lar than cafeteria rules is increased tuition 
rates. 

Sodexo and St. Michael’s are optimis- 
tic that the new policy will work well, but 
in the coming weeks and months they are 
closely monitoring how the new backpack 
policy plays out. Their hopes are that few- 
er valuables will be stolen, but also that 
students will be respectful and not abuse 
the new backpack rules that are in place. | 
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First generation students have a hunger to succed 


V411 
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Jacqueline Lalla, 17, goes through her planner in her single Resident Assitant room in Ryan Hall at St. Michael’s College on Sunday. Lalla is a first generation college student and a 
council member for SMC 1st, a program for first generation college students at St. Michael’s. She is also a varsity athlete, tutor, and works a part-time job. 


By Kaylee Sullivan 
News Editor 

en Jacqueline Lalla, °17 sat down by herself 
to fill out her Free Application for Federal 
Student Aid (FAFSA) forms for the second 
time, she felt lost. She knew she couldn't call her parents, 
because they wouldn’t know how to help her. That came 

as a surprise to some people. 

“People assumed I came from a wealthy background 
and that I was privileged,” said Lalla. “When I walked 
into the financial aid office to talk about how I was going 
to pay for the rest of the year, someone in the office said, 
“Well, ask your parents to help you,’ and my response 
was, ‘My parents don't know how to do this.’ They were 
taken aback. They didn’t really know what to say. And I 
said, “Yeah, I’m first gen.” 

A first generation college student is an individual 
whose parents did not graduate with a bachelor’s degree. 
Eighteen percent of the student body at St. Michael’s re- 
ports that they are first generation. 

“T think first generation is something that’s hidden un- 


der a blanket, that we don’t really talk about,” said Cody 


Putnam, ’17, who is also first generation. Putnam says 
the concept is hidden because people often assume that 
everyone’ parents have attended college. Since the term 
is overlooked, even first gens are sometimes unaware of 
what the term really means and what it entails. They of- 
ten do not understand why they sometimes struggle in 
school or why they may not fully relate to other students’ 
experiences. One big reason for this is that first genera- 
tion students do not always have the same support sys- 
tem as students whose parents graduated from college. 

Lalla is a council member for SMC 1st, a program 
for first generation students run through the Office of 
Multicultural and Student Affairs. SMC 1st was created 
three years ago in order to provide support and services 
such as help with course registration, filling out FAFSA 
forms, setting goals for the future, and providing one- 
on-one attention in a space where questions can be asked 
without judgment. 

According to Moise St. Louis, director of multi- 
cultural student services and associate dean of students, 
SMC Ist gives students a space to breathe and bond over 
their similar (and different) experiences. “I think when 


you feel good about who you are and what you achieve, 
you move in the world very differently,” St. Louis said. 

In order to feel this way, first gen students must 
be okay with identifying as first gen. This is easier said 
than done due to the stigma that often follows the term. 
“Sometimes students feel self conscious about being first 
gen because they don’t see it as an achievement, they see 
it as a stigma,” St. Louis said. 

“When you say first gen, you don’t want someone to 
say ‘Oh you poor thing.’ You just don’t want pity,” Lalla 
said. “You also don’t want people to assume you're from a 
certain kind of background. Not everyone comes from a 
low socioeconomic background, I just happen to be one 
of those students.” 

When Lalla first received an email about SMC Ist at 
the conclusion of her first year at St. Michael’s, she did 
not want to be involved. This changed when she realized 
there were students and faculty who had been through 


the same experience, and could help her. 


SEE FIRST GEN PAGE 11 
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Inventive students 
pitch passion for cash 
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Karen Penafiel, ‘16, presents her idea to the judges at the Pitch Your Passion event Tuesday, 
Nov. 10, in the St. Michael’s College McCarthy Arts Center. 


By Seth Boudreau 
Staff Writer 


unday afternoon, 10 excited Saint 
Michael’s College student teams 
brought their ideas forward to win 
cash prizes at the final round of the Pitch 
Your Passion competition. During this fi- 
nal round of competition, students were 


given five minutes to present their ideas 
to a professional panel of judges. After 
iwo hours of presentations, the judges 
deliberated for one hour to decide the 
top three teams to win awards of $1500, 
$1000 and $750. 

First place, and a prize of $1,500, went 
to the excited Campus Connect team led 
by Sophia Caravella, °18, Alex Colletta, 
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"18, and Zach Maroon, °18. Their win- 
ning idea was to create an app that con- 
nects you to other students at a college or 
university. Each different college that uses 
campus connect will have its own specific 
set of features, determined by the needs of 
the students. Features that the team felt 
were fitting for Saint Michael’s College 
were broken down into four categories: 
Textbook Exchange, Rosemary's Kitchen, 
SMC Marketplace and Deal of the Week. 

The Textbook Exchange allows users 
to enter the books that they would like to 
sell and the user can check back later to see 
if they have connected with another user 
who would like to purchase their books. 
Rosemary’s Kitchen is a collection of stu- 
dent homemade Alliot concoctions that 
gives users the ability to favorite and save 
the recipes they come across. The SMC 
Marketplace acts as a virtual store where 
Saint Michael’s Students can buy and sell 
items. Deal of the Week uses QR codes in 
conjunction with local Vermont businesses 
to give deals to college students specifically. 

“There was definitely a lot of work 
going into the project. When we first 
pitched the idea’to our friends, everyone 
crapped on it,” Caravella said. 

Second place went to DripedyDoo 
started by Megan Priester, 18. Her de- 
sign featured a cup with a perforated hole 
in the bottom that is placed over an ice 
cream cone to prevent drips. Third place 
was awarded to Shire Apparel started by 
Alex Sprague, ’19. Shire Apparel is a com- 
pany that creates clothes with silkscreen 
designs by people from New Hamp- 
shire. One design included New Hamp- 


7 


shire’s area code, 603, where the three 
was changed to a pine tree, pronounced 
Six Oh Tree. Priester and Sprague won 
$1,000 and $750 respectively for their 
ideas. 

The first round of the competition 
took place in McCarthy Arts Center at 6 
p-m. on Nov. 10. The Business Admin- 
istration and Accounting Department 
and the Office of Admission sponsored 
this innovative idea challenge, and it was 
organized by Made it in Vermont, SMC 
Business Society, and SMC Enterprises, 
the three student organizations within the 
business department. 

The original twenty competitors looked 
equally nervous and eager to present their 
ideas to the sparsely seated theatre. The 
top 10 teams with the highest ranking af- 
ter this event moved on to the final round. 

Five days later at the final round of 
competition, the Campus Connect team 
was awarded first prize. As the grand prize 
winner, the Campus Connect team has 
the opportunity to move on to Launch- 
VT, which provides entrepreneurs an 
opportunity for exposure and real experi- 
ence to start their business. 

“We are definitely moving on to 
LaunchVT Collegiate,” Colletta said with 
a wide grin. “We're really excited and 
hopefully we can win that.” 

After the audience in McCarthy 
cleared the room, a satisfied Mary Doane, 
"15, student lead of the competition, said, 
“I think that the event went really well. 
It wasn't the spectator turnout that I had 
hoped for, but the teams all did incredibly 
well today.” 





DREAM inspires kids, captivates mentors 


By Lindsey Garland 
Staff Writer 


eyla Hussein, age 9, could barely 

contain herself on Friday as she 

met with her DREAM mentor 
Morgan Beck, ’18, the energy beam- 
ing off of her face. Leyla didn't want to 
waste any of the next crucial hour with 
her mentor. 

DREAM is a non-profit organiza- 
tion with programs in Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Vermont that pairs children 
from affordable housing communities 
with college students ae will mentor 
them. According to the DREAM web- 
site, mentors will help the children real- 
ize their full potential to “achieve their 
dreams.” The St. Michael’s DREAM 
program in particular has been working 
with kids from Franklin Square in Burl- 
ington since 2003. 

Anyone who sees Beck and Leyla can 
tell the two have a strong relationship. 

“They have the type of mentor/men- 
tee relationship that many mentors as- 
pire to have,” said Erin Connor, 16, 
the DREAM event planner chair. “Leyla 
absolutely adores Morgan and it’s clear 
how much she looks up to her.” 

Leyla has three sibli ings who are also 
in the DREAM program. Coming from 
a large family, she enjoys her time with 
her mentor, which Beck thinks is be- 
cause it “allows her to feel special and 
have a personal connection to someone 
outside of her home.” They both make 
sure to take some time out of their busy 
days to chat on the phone, and Beck also 


has gone above and beyond the mentor- 


duties for Leyla by taking her out on a 
weekend for a packed day of Boloco, 
Ben and Jerry's and a tour of the Lake 
Champlain Chocolate Factory. 

“It makes my day that she will get so 
excited just to spend a few hours with 
me on the weekend,” Beck said. Leyla 
also spoke fondly of a time when Beck 
and her frosted sugar cookies, which 
has inspired her to be a baker when she 
grows up. 

When asked what her favorite thing 
to do while at DREAM is, Leyla imme- 
diately exclaimed “Alliot!” For Leyla 
and the other DREAM mentees, the 
Green Mountain Dining Room serves as 
an all you can eat erage with endless 
options, the crowd favorite being the 
creemee machine. 

Alliot isn’t the only thing that the kids 
get to do with their mentors, however; 
with funding from both DREAM and 
MOVE they also do activities around 
the Burlington area such as going ice 
skating, apple picking, playing in the ar- 
cade at Zachary’s Pizza and even splash- 
ing in the wave-pool at Jay Peak’s indoor 
waterpark, which Leyla says is “So, so 
much fun!” 

Connor explained that mentors and 
mentees both go through an applica- 
tion process. After they've ‘as been 
accepted, they bring them all together 
to see which mentors the mentees grav- 
itate towards. Once initial matches are 
made they look at the personalities of 
the remaining mentors and mentees to 
find the perfect fit. From then on out 


the mentees remain with their mentors 
until the mentor graduates from Saint 
Michael’s. 

Beck and Leyla have been together 
for the past two years. 

“I remember that she kept jumping 
up and down with excitement,” Beck 
said about the time they first met. 

She attributes their close connection 
to Leyla’s energetic, friendly and honest 
personality, saying, “I love to spend time 
with her because it reminds myself to be 
more upbeat and happy.” 

The program is a great learning ex- 





PHOTO BY LINDSEY GARLAND 
Morgan Beck, 18, and her mentee Leyla, age 9, pose for a picture together on the couches 
next to the Alliot fireplace, Leyla’s favorite place to visit while at DREAM Friday. 


perience for both the mentors and the 
mentees alike. Beck and Connor have 
both said that they have learned the 
importance of responsibility and com- 
mitment as well as how to be more un- 
derstanding and empathetic to other 
people’s situations. Having role mod- 
els like the mentors in their lives gives 
the students someone to look up to and 
someone to look forward to seeing once 
a week. ‘The connections that many 
people make within this program have 
an impact on them for years to come. 
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Gaming club raises funds 
for hospitalized children 


By Paul Detzer 
Photo Editor 


utted boxes of pizza and excited 
(Ge filled the room, with mul- 
tiple televisions displaying games 
of all kinds. Gaming Club members 
played not only video games, but table- 
top games such as Candy Land, Magic: 
The Gathering, Cards Against Humani- 
ty, among others. The sounds of video 
game soundtracks and effects filled St. 
Edmund’s 215 while students excitedly 
engaged in the gaming marathon on Sat- 
urday, Nov. 7 for the International Day of 
Play, a charity event put on by Extra Life. 
“Generally, the Day of Play occurs 
after a year of fundraising for Extra life. 
It’s a day for the gamers to have fun,” said 
Gaming Club President Justin Pagan, ’17. 
“We want to show that gaming has posi- 
tives, it’s not just people playing in their 
basement.” 

The Gaming Club won SA approval 
this spring, accumulating 74 members by 
November. Anyone can join the Face- 
book group, and join in the tournaments 
held twice per week. Though the meet- 
ings generally consist of playing games 
and socializing, this is its first charitable 
event since the club’s conception. 

“People around the world host events 
like this to raise money for Extra Life, 
which is a charity that provides video 
games for terminally ill children,” said 
Vice President and cofounder Traynor 





Gauthier, 717. “Earlier this year we had 


a donation campaign, and this day came f 


out of that. We have snacks, food, board 
games, card games, and all types of video 
games.” 

Jeremy Adams founded extra Life in 
Texas in 2008. Adams reached out to the 
gaming community to raise money for a 
young girl named Tori Enmon who was 
being treated for cancer. Adams used this 
money to buy games for her to make her 
stay in the hospital more enjoyable. Now, 
Extra Life serves as a charity to raise mon- 
ey for children’s hospitals. 

The non-profit, charitable organiza- 
tion raised an all time record of $6.7 mil- 
lion for the 2015 Day of Play, using the 
money to buy video games for children in 
hospitals to raise their spirits. Individuals 
can choose to start their own ‘teams,’ rais- 
ing money for the hospital of their choice. 
This year, hundreds of teams contribut- 
ed their time and money to the effort. 
Celebrity gamers also give to the effort, 
raising thousands of dollars in donations 
through streaming their gameplay on the 
web. 

“You have fun while helping people at 
the same time,” said club member, Phil 
Dowd, ’19 . “It’s something I would nor- 
mally do, but now I get to help kids as 
well.” 

In September, the Gaming Club held 
a panel with members of the Extra Life 
charity. “Because of this panel, it gave 
it a more concrete understanding to the 
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Doctor O’Meara delivers a lecture to his Astromony class on Wednesday, Nov. 11. 


By Steven Murray 
Staff Writer 


is journey began from a clique. 
“It’s the classic every kid wants 
to be an astronaut scenario’, said 


Dr. John O'Meara, astronomer and pro- 
fessor of physics at St. Michael’s College. 
In his office, he sits in front of a dry erase 


board, filled with scientific equations that 
would more closely resemble the scribble 
of a foreign language to non-physics ma- 
jors. 

He describes the sensation of wield- 
ing the world’s most powerful telescope 
or when the findings of a study unfold 
right before his eyes, billions of light years 
away when a smile forms across the 41- 
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From left to right: Traynor Gauthier, ’17, Justin Pagan, 17, Nick Berkes, 16, and Marie 
Salinas, 18, play Cards Against Humanity Saturday, Nov. 7. 


Gaming Club members and the members 
of the SMC community about the im- 
portance of this organization,” said club 
Secretary Maria Salinas, ’18. 

The St. Michael’s gaming club ultimate- 
ly fell short of its goal of $750, but still 
brought in just under $600, contributing 
the money to UVM Children’s Hospital. 

“To be honest I didn’t push the agenda 
for raising money because we are relative- 
ly new and still in the process of trying to 
grow,” Pagan said. “I feel as though asking 
for money this early on in our develop- 
ment would hinder that process. Now that 
doesn’t mean in the future we wont try.” 

The Gaming Club began their Day of 
Play at 12 p.m. and continued into the 
evening, past its slated end time of 6 p.m. 


At its peak, the room bustled with 15 


year olds face. With discoveries that have 
made their way into national news, and 
one in particular that landed in Science 
Magazine's top 10 discoveries of the year 
for 2011, O’Meara’s work is constantly 
being commended, and the astronomer 
has no intent to slow down as he’s made 
multiple international trips to Italy and 
Germany to speak on galaxies and their 
environments within the past year. 

Though O’Meara had the wide-eyed 
dream of being an astronaut when he 
was growing up in the suburbs south of 
Denver, his submersion into the field of 
Astronomy didn’t begin until after he re- 
ceived his undergraduate degree of phys- 
ics from the University of Washington in 
1997. 

His initiation into the field occurred 
when he enrolled for graduate school at 
the University of California, San Diego. 
There, O’Meara signed up for an astron- 
omy research group that included trav- 
elling to the W.M. Keck Observatory in 
Mauna Kea, Hawaii, to utilize the largest 
visible wavelength telescope in the world. 
Known officially as the 10-Meter Keck I 
Telescope, O’Meara has utilized the tele- 
scope 48 separate times, stating, “Once 


club members; some laughed while others 
concentrated on the game at hand, but all 
the members socialized and reveled in the 
Day of Play. 

“We didn’t want to admit to ourselves 
that the day was really coming to an 
end. We tried to squeeze a last few game 
matches before calling a night,” Salinas 
said. 

After the end of the event, Pagan plans 
to continue the club’s charitable efforts in 
association with Extra Life by participat- 
ing in the Day of Play again next year. 

“This event was mainly meant [to] plant 
the seed. I want to get the foundation of 
the club done first before I graduate. When 
I'm gone, the club can continue to game, 
have fun, and raise money for Extra Life,” 
Pagan said. 


O'Meara continues galactic-sized research 


you drive a bus like that, you get hooked 
pretty quickly.” 

Fast-forward to 2011, seven years after 
receiving his PhD from the University of 
California, San Diego, O’Meara and his 
colleagues were featured in Science Mag- 
azine’s annual list of the year’s top ten dis- 
coveries. The study was initially aimed at 
uncovering how galaxies fuel the continu- 
ous growth of stars long after their initial 
conception but turned into something 
completely different once O’Meara noted 
an inconsistency in how a couple of stars 
in our galaxy were forming 11 billion 
light-years away. He discovered that two 
clouds of pristine gas were beginning to 
materialize into stars with only hydrogen 
as their main component and without the 
various other metals most stars are com- 
prised of in their earliest stages of concep- 
tion. 

“This was one of those cases where for- 
tune favored the well prepared,” O’Meara 
said, who was just as surprised as the rest 
of his colleagues when they made the dis- 
covery and began receiving international 
acclaim from other experts in their field. 


SEE O’MEARA, PAGE 9 
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Diversity Coalition harmonizes 
cultures 





on Campus 
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The audience joins in on the dance to a Ghanaian drumming song called Gahu at the St. Michael’s College International Festival Satur- 
day, Nov. 7. Students from Professor Price’s Akoma ensemble play the drums while everyone dances. 


By Bridget Conway 
Staff Writer 


he gym at Tarrant, normally, over- 
whelms visitors with a stench of 
sweat and a cover of yellowing 
flourescent lights. Yet Saturday Nov. 7, 
the space was transformed into a melting 
pot of cultures alive with harmonization. 
The twelfth Annual International Fes- 
tival, hosted by the Diversity Coalition 
and the Center of Multicultural Affairs 
and Services took place once again this 
year. Over the course of the four hour 
event, a crowd of at least 200 attendees, 
enjoyed everything from fire-twirling per- 
formances to a delicious spread of roughly 
30 across-culture cuisines. 

The Saint Michael’s College Diver- 
sity Coalition is a group of six students, 
each from very different backgrounds, 
who work to celebrate the many faces of 
our world and to educate and promote an 
inclusive and aware campus community. 

“There isn’t much diversity on this cam- 
pus,” said Manuela Yeboah, ’17, president 
of the Diversity Coalition. “So our goal is 
to build a bridge between students. I’ve 
walked in to Alliot a number of times and 


I’ve seen a group of international students 
at one table, a group of African-American 
students at another, right next to them 
a table of Hispanic students, and then a 


swarm of Caucasian students all around. 


We need to have more tables with differ- 
ent people at them. With the events the 
Diversity Coalition put on, we hope to 
help begin building that bridge by em- 
bracing different cultures and bringing 
different people together,” 

The group is involved in everything 
from the on-campus coffee hours to var- 
ious culture-themed nights, such as last 
month's ‘Latin’ Night. 

The International Festival is the coa- 
lition’s biggest event of the semester, that 
took almost a month of preparation to 
pull off. Vincent Mou, ’17, intermational 
student from China and Vice-President 
of the Diversity Coalition, described a 
five step process that involved communi- 
cating and negotiating with potential per- 
formers, recruiting volunteers, ‘creating 
upwards of 150 flyers, sending countless 
emails, and running around to various 
markets to find more obscure ingredients 
needed for the dishes. 


“One of the Brazilian students found 


the ingredients he needed at an Asian 
market,” Mou said. A fitting represen- 
tation of the multicultural exchange the 
Festival and the Coalition seek to foster. 
“It was a fun atmosphere,” said Megan 
Pfeffer, 16, “I didn’t really know what 
to expect because I came on a whim, not 
really knowing what this was all about, 
but I’m definitely happy I checked it out. 
The performances, especially the Hawai- 
ian group from New York, were cool to 
watch. The food was amazing, too.” 

Alex Matteo ’19, echoed Pfeffer’s sen- 
timents, “It was really interesting to see 
the variations in both music and dancing 
from different cultures. I also got to learn 
a little bit about flags from around the 
world too. It was a great experience.” 

With plans of a Masquerade Ball in 
the Spring semester, as well as potential 
collaborations with other major clubs on 
campus, the Diversity Coalition will con- 
tinue to forge the path towards cultural 
integration on campus. “Humanity can 
no longer be a one-way street. If we want 
to come together as one, we must respect 
and appreciate the different aspects that 
make us who we are.” Yeboah said. 
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O’Meara recalls the press he received 
once it made it into Science Magazine's 
end of the year list with a chuckle. “We 
knew we had something awesome, when 
it came out in Science [initially] we got a 
lot of press about it, various newspapers 
and websites contacted us, it was great and 
it definitely buffed up our egos. What we 
did not expect was Science coming back a 
month later and saying that it was one of 
the top ten discoveries of the year. It was 
really crazy.” 

Aside from making groundbreaking 

discoveries in the world of astronomy, 
O’Meara is also a member of the Com- 
mittee on Astronomy and Public Policy 
(CAPP) for the American Astronomical 
Society, which he joined in June 2014. 
The committee advocates for the fund- 
ing of astronomy projects that O’Meara 
regularly participates in. According to 
the professor, it costs around $100,000 a 
night to operate large and expensive ma- 
chinery such as the Keck I Telescope in 
Hawaii. Therefore, O’Meara and the oth- 
er members of the CAPP travel annually 
to Capital Hill in an attempt to convince 
members of Congress why it’s crucial 
these projects are funded. 
Advocacy for astronomy drives O’Meara 
work. He believes there is easier access 
to the political realm for his advocacy in 
Vt. in comparison to other, larger states. 
O’Meara has spoken to notable Vt. pol- 
iticians such as Democratic presidential 
hopeful, Bernie Sanders, who is also a 
United States Senator and a vocal sup- 
porter of the sciences. 

Of course, teaching at St. Michael's is 
also one reason O’Meara loves living in 
Vt. When asked why he prefers work- 
ing at a liberal arts college as opposed to 
a more researched based institution, he 
answers without pause, “Having a liberal 
studies curriculum and participating in 
it and building on a firm model of what 
the liberal arts mean was important to me 
philosophically. I wanted to be in that 
system as opposed to a purely research 
oriented one.” 

O’Meara believes that his work study- 
ing and advocating for the field of astron- 
omy and acting as the associate professor 
of physics here at St. Michael’s are helping 
to preserve the science for the next gen- 
eration of astronomers who look up into 
the sky at night and wonder what mys- 
teries remain unsolved in our infinitely 
expanding universe. 

“Dr. O’Meara’s work in the field of As- 
tronomy has made a significant impact on 
the physics department.” said Professor of 
Physics at Saint Michael’s, Patricia Bunt. 
“It has provided students with the oppor- 
tunity to be involved in research projects 
at prominent observatories in Chile and 
Hawaii. The students who attend his as- 
tronomy class receive the most up to date 
information in a field of study that is rap- 


idly advancing.” ? 
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Live on stage: The Crucible 
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Clockwise from top: Sean Morrissey, '16, 
and McKenzie Bergan, 17 engage in con- 
versation on stage; Bergan rests against 

a table; Jillian Kenny, 18, is consoled by 
Ian Underwood, 18, with Jordan Moore, 
16 and Rob Daneau, 19, looking on; Nate 
Worthen, 18, speaks animatedly to Manny 
Yeboah, 17, ; Morrissey holds Jordan De- 
kett, 16, by the shoulders as she looks on 
with a saddened expression. (Center right 


| photo by Paul Detzer. All other photos by 


Kim MacPhail). 





St. Michael’s 
theater department 


presents 
The Crucible 


By Madeleine Caron 
Staff Writer 


he St. Michael’s College theater 

department staged Arthur Mill- 

er’s re-telling of The Crucible as 
the fall semester “mainstage production 
in front of a packed house in McCarthy 
Arts Center Theater on Saturday. Un- 
known to the audience, the cast took on 
quite a unique journey having spent two 
and a half months and twenty hours per 
week rehearsing in preparation for the 
show. 

The cast took a trip to Salem and 
Danvers, Mass. where they were able to 
see the Nurse homestead, one of the only 
houses that is still standing from that era. 
Patrick Cornacchio, ’18, who played the 
role of Judge John Hathorne in the play 
and is also a native of Salem, Mass. set up 
contacts so that the cast and crew mem- 
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bers were able to travel to the places that 
are historically associated with the play. 

“For a lot of people, the Salem trip was 
a tipping point for their characterization 
of understadning the play as a whole,” 
said Sean Morrissey, ’16, who played the 
lead role of John Proctor. 

“With a piece like this, it’s import- 
ant to stay true to who these actual peo- 
ple were,” Cornacchio said. “You want 
to make sure that youre bringing their 
name onto the stafe in a good way and 
carrying out their legacy.” 

The cast was able to walk the well-pre- 
served grounds where some of these re- 
al-life events took place. 

“Going to Salem made us realize that 
we're not playing characters in a play so 
much as showing the real experiences of 
people who lived in 1692,” said Mor- 
rissey. 

Peter Harrigan, professor of fine arts 
at St. Michael’s and director of The Cru- 
cible said, “I try to shape what the ac- 
tors do into something that is clear sto- 
ry-telling for the audience.” The director 
of over 20 productions during his time 
at the college went on to say, “I’ve really 
been impressed with the seriousness and 
commitment that the students brought 


PHOTO BY KIM MACPHAIL 


Ariana Pena, ‘17 (left), helps Fabiola Mujomba, ‘19, understand how to register classes 
during a SMC 1st registration event on Wednesday, Nov. 11 in the Office of Multicultural 
and Student Affairs. Pena is a first generation college student. 


Overlooked: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


For first gens, coming out and saying 
they're first gen can sometimes make them 
feel lesser. “Its intimidating to be honest 
about that because I feel that people make 
instant judgments about me, or how I live 
my life or where I come from,” said first 
generation student Marissa Kelemen, 18. 

For as long as she can remember, Kele- 
men’s mother told her she was going to 
college; no ifs, ands, or buts existed. As 


for Lalla, it was her father’s words that 
propelled her education. “My father al- 
ways told us that no one can take your 
education away from you. So he planted a 
seed and it grew.” 

However, in Putnam’s home, education 
was not a priority. He said he is now in 
college because, “I prided myself on get- 
ting far from how I lived, and how my 
parents lived.” 

Lalla, Putnam, and Kelemen all attri- 
bute their strong work ethic and indepen- 
denée to their status as first gen. When 
Lalla finds herself doing homework on 
a Friday night while her friends are out 


FEATURES 





to it. 
The hours, weeks, and months put 
into the production was evident on stage. 
“I thought they did a great job,” said 
Mohamed Fofana, *16, who was in at- 
tendance. “The portrayal of the charac- 
ters during was on par with the character 
description in the book with respect to 
the actor’s emotion and behavior.” 


socializing, and her friends ask ‘why,’ she 
reflects on that exact question. “I think 
because you are a first gen, you have a 
hunger in you. You want to succeed. You 
either don't have parents supporting you 
or you have parents who say I didn’t go 
to college, so you need to. It’s ingrained 
in your head that you have to go to col- 
lege. You have to graduate. You have to be 
successful.” 

First generation students do not only 
have a hunger to succeed, but a hunger to 
get involved. All three students. are Res- 
ident Assistants (RAs) on campus, two 
are involved in varsity athletics, two are 
double majors, and all are involved in at 
least three clubs on campus. Putnam said 
he is very involved because he is trying to 
compensate for what he missed out on in 
his childhood. St. Michael’s has a lot to 
offer and he wants to take advantage of 
the opportunity. 

Putnam also said, “Maybe because 
we've had to work so hard, and be so 
involved in so many things, that we've 
had to exceed our expectations and our 
parents expectations, and kind of exceed 
their past. That’s why we're so involved in 
these things.” 

SMC Ist is just one of Kelemen and 
Lalla’s involvements, but it has helped 
them realize that it is okay to ask for help 
in their journey to success. They are not 
in it alone, and are able to make connec- 
tions over their shared struggles. To their 
surprise, a large amount of staff and fac- 
ulty at the college are also first generation. 
Getting the chance to talk to professors 
and administrative authority figures and 
hear their stories, gives first generation 
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PHOTO BY KIM MACPHAIL 


Jillian Kenny takes the stage in the Saint 
Michael's College theater department’s 
production of Arthur Miller’s The Cruci- 
ble Saturday night. Kenny’s character, 
Betty Parris, is sick during the first act 
of the play, pretending to be possessed 
with evil spirits. This sets up the conflict 
of the rest of the play, wherein women 
are accused of practicing witchcraft in 
Salem, Mass. in 1692. 


students a sense of confidence. 

“It’s really important for students to 
know that [faculty] can be first generation 
too, because you can get this idea when 
youre growing up that college is some- 
thing for other people. Or it’s populat- 
ed by other people,” said Michael Bosia, 
professor of political science who is first 
generation. 

Many first gens can relate to this sen- 
timent. Kelemen says that the biggest 
challenge of being first generation is ap- 
preciating and realizing she is a valued 
member in this community. 

“It’s really easy to say that I’m not 

and that I haven't been, or I never was, 
because of my status as first gen,” said 
Kelemen. 
Putnam takes pride in being the first in 
his family to both graduate high school 
and attend college, but says identifying 
as first generation is hard. “You want 
to share it because internally you're so 
proud, but then again you think that 
people are going to be like so [what]?” 

An important concept emphasized 
that some non-first gens and even some 
first gens have trouble comprehending 
is that being a first gen is something to 
be proud of. Instead of hiding behind 
the term, Bosia said, “It’s much better 
to stand up as who you are. And it’s re- 
ally amazing to go from the challeng- 
es your parents faced, that kept them 
from going to college, to being able to 
achieve admission to a liberal arts col- 
lege and start your own path to being 
the first one in your family to get a col- 
lege degree. That’s a pretty amazing ac- 
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Brodie McCusker, ’16, wears a flannel shirt and wool hat, and a pair of joggers to show off star patterned pair of socks. Below pictures feature other fall looks with socks that stand 


out. 


Socks are a trend that are doubtlessly 
emerging. Although the socks with sandal 
trend seems to be creeping back as well, 
we can definitely do without that one. I’ve 
seen enough snapchats yelling out “what 
are those!?” making fun of this fashion 
tragedy. 

Colorful socks have definitely be- 
come part of our daily choices rather than 
the standard black or white. It seems as 
though the fall has become a staple for 
this trend as well. According to Lyn Fein- 
son, director of design and development 
at Darn Tough Socks out of Northfield, 

“Men are beginning to embrace socks 
as a great way to express their personality. 
(Women have been in on this secret for 
a while.) Even guys on Wall Stteet who 
wear traditional suits to work are paying 
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By: Michael Comitini 
Lifestyle Editor 


more attention to wearing interesting, fun 
and colorful socks.” 

Joggers have definitely aided socks to 
reach this height of popularity as the elas- 
tic cuff on the pants show more of your 
sock than any other type of pants. 

“When two of our founders first began 
discussing their next potential endeavor, 
they realized that socks were something 
nearly every person wore. That and along 
with the new style of cuffing pant legs,” 
said Chelsea Forsthuber, a representative 
of Stance socks out of San Clamente, Ca- 
lif, in an email interview. As I have said 
in the previous article “Knocking fashion 
out of the park,” joggers are a comfortable 
alternative for a casual dress and allow 
you to show off you your socks. 

So much about fashion is creating an 


aura for yourself. What you wear is tru- 
ly your first impression and some might 
take offense to initial judgments solely 
based on how they are dressed but others 
embrace portraying who they are through 
their clothing. 

“What I wear represents who I am,” 
said Ryan Frazier ’17, “I feel like it’s part 
of my personality.” 

Celebrities, athletes, and other ambas- 
sadors of these trends have helped brands 
such as Stance gain prominence in such a 
saturated market such as the fashion in- 
dustry. Not only are these people wearing 


the socks such as players in the NBA but © 


they are also being printed on the socks. 
People such as Cam'ron, Biggie, Ali, and 
Johnny Cash are some of the best sellers 


for sock behemoth St 


bas 
<=. 


Let’s talk about socks, baby, let's talk about socks 


ture will always have an enormous influ- 
ence on fashion and socks are the newest 
edition of apparel to go through this pro- 
cess. 

As I have said in “Black is the new... 
Black” an all-black outfit can highlight 
a color or pattern. People are definitely 
taking notice of this trend now because 
we can't wear shoes without socks as the 
weather is changing. Burlington is known 
for some of the coldest winters in the 
country and warm pair of socks can also 
add to everything else you're wearing. 

“The great thing with socks is that 
people will never stop wearing them. 
Lengths, fabrics, and designs may change 
but it will always stay a pretty consistent 
market,” Forsthuber said. 
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National rock band ‘Bronze Radio Return’ brings the 
house down despite small turn-out at Higher Ground 


By: Tina Friml 
Social Media Editor 


‘Bronze Radio Return,’ the indie-rock 
band hailing from Hartford, Conn. per- 
formed in the Showcase Lounge of High- 
er Ground, in South Burlington, Friday 
evening as part of their current tour pro- 
moting their latest album, “Light Me 
Dp. 

It's very likely that Bronze Radio Return 
is a band you have heard without realizing 
it. Their catchy up-tempo sound plus the 
rise in popularity of indie-rock all around 
the nation has lead to the band appear- 
ing in numerous TV shows, and national 
commercials for Nissan, Starbucks, and 


people as it would for 500. The band nev- 
er dipped below a super-charged energy 
level, and didn’t settle for anything less 
from the crowd as well. 

The band opened with the immediate 
heavy-strumming, foot-stomping, “Fur- 
ther On.” Right from the start, Hender- 
son came out with a radiating Passion, 
throwing his head back singing, grinning 
ear-to-ear. His high-tinged vocals pound 
emotion into each upbeat mouthful of 
thoughtfully crafted lyrics that bounce 
around the walls and perk up the ears 
of even those at the back bar waiting for 


GGThere’ S$ quality in this room.” 


-Chris Henderson, lead singer 


Coco-Cola, along with the trailer for the 
2014 film, ‘St. Vincent.’ 

The six-man band, who has regularly 
performed at large festivals such as Bonn- 
aroo and Lollapalooza drew a modest 
Burlington audience which loosely filled 
in the small-scale venue. ; 

“It’s quality, not quantity,” remarked 
lead singer, Chris Henderson. “There's 
quality in this room.” 

This was the attitude that resonated 
throughout the entire 90-minute show. 
Bronze Radio Return is the sort of band 
that would put on the same show for 75 


1g 


their drink. “The less I overstep means the 
more | understand.” 

The set featured a variety of songs from 
the band’s four studio albums, showcasing 
five from their most recent 2015 album. 
Their variety in albums created a satisfy- 
ing mixture of mellow to ecstatic, clean to 
heavily distorted. Brothers McCann, the 
band’s opening act joined them on stage 
for a handful of songs which called for a 
chorus of voices to fill the sound. 

Bronze Radio Return charts territory 
in a variety of different sounds and subge- 
nres. Glitzy retro organ overlaying “Pock- 














PHOTO BY TINA FRIML 


Bronze Radio Return singer, Chris Henderson, leads the performance with high energy 
and crowd participation on Friday at Higher Ground in South Burlington. 


etknife” hints a SoCal presence, while 
the jumpy, sonic sound of “Only Tem- 
porary” carries forward an on-your-toes 
attitude. The band proves to be a go-any- 
where, rock-everyone band. 

By the later half of the night, the 
energy the band had been emanating 
throughout the show had infected the 
audience, sending them into a singing 
and dancing frenzy. As the band played 
their dance-worthy tracks “Everything 
Moves” and “Shake, Shake, Shake” for 
their encore, the free spaces amongst the 
thin crown were now taken advantage of 
as audience members swayed and swung 


to the rhythm. 


“Gather up a crowd in an empty 
town,” Henderson sings in one of the fi- 
nal song of the set. Bronze Radio Return 
did just that. The small crowd applauded 
and roared as the band took their final 
bows and descended the stage. “It’s where 
the people speed up and the time slows 
down, oh, I'll see you down there.” 
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Re-inventing The Defender online 
Producing current, exclusive and engaging content 


Back in the day, early in my high school 
years, I became more conscious of the me- 
dia, both in online and daily print news- 
paper formats. I began to surf the web 
with the mindset that online publications 
and mobile applications would eventually 
become the primary source of my news. 
Little did I know, I would be delivering 
media for a college audience. 

As I write my first editorial as Online 
Executive Editor for The Defender, I pon- 
der my use of media and how online pub- 
lications and mobile devices have driven 
how we navigate the ever-evolving media 
landscape. 

This year, we want to reach our online 
readers by crafting powerful, more timely 
stories. In doing so, we publish approxi- 
mately 250-word stories on Monday and 
Thursday, which range in subject matter 
from athletic event coverage to campus 
happenings. 

Because stories develop rapidly and 
updates reach readers at a much faster 
rate, we want these stories to be quick and 
to-the-point, allowing for a more stream- 
lined experience. 

“These online updates have brought The 
Defender to a new level because they allow 
us to cover topics we wouldn't normally 
have, and publish them in a timely man- 
ner,” said Lauren Friedgen, ’16, the man- 
aging editor. 

This exclusive content can be found on 
the web site and on our social media sites: 


O Facebook.com/SMCDefender 


SMC_Defender 


i) SMC_ Defender 


Youtube.com/SMCthedefender 





MISSION STATEMENT 


We, the voice of St. Michael’ College, 
strive to create high quality journalism 
collected on a foundation of integrity. 
We represent the pulse of our campus by 
facilitating a forum for informative, en- 
lightening and thought-provoking con- 
versation. Through in-depth reporting, 
accurate storytelling and exceptional vi- 
suals, The Defender aims to profession- 
ally and ethically deliver the truth to our 
diverse audience. 


“This semester, we're taking advantage 
of the power of social media,” said Chris- 
tina Friml, ’16, social media editor. “Not 
only are we reaching more readers online 
every day, but we are also providing the 
opportunity for our community to en- 
gage with us,” she added. 

In conjunction with this new concept, 
we have redesigned our web site to a more 
modern and user-friendly feel to help 
viewers navigate the site. 

“In contrast to the old site layout, it 
is much easier for us to feature multi- 
ple pieces of content on the front page, 
as well as incorporate our social media 
posts,” said Torin La Liberte, ’17, the on- 
line editor. 

It has allowed us to produce, share and 
interact with our online readers much 
more easily and effectively. 

For example, last week our news edi- 
tor, Madeline Hughes, 17, reported on 
wifi shortcomings that caused frustration 
on campus. Hughes paired several posts 
from Storify, a service that allows its users 
to create stories from a variety of social 
media sites like Twitter, Facebook and In- 
stagram. 

Hughes incorporated tweets from St. 
Michael’s students when they experienced 
wifi problems. 

In my review of Ryan Adams’ re-in- 
terpreted cover album of Taylor Swift’s 
“1989,” I embedded a few of the videos 
Adams shared on his Instagram page to 
allow our readers to have a stronger un- 
derstanding of the content, and also be 
more visually engaged by the subject mat- 
ter. 

We hope that incorporating sites like 
Storify and Instagram into posts on the 
online publication attracts more readers, 
continues to benefit the overall experience 
of navigating our web site and interacting 


with our social media sites. 

Within our new design, you can easily 
find online exclusive content and mul- 
timedia productions on our navigation 
menu. In the multimedia tab, we grant 
you access to our wide array of multime- 
dia stories, ranging from coverage of the 
Ultimate Frisbee club's 
Halloween at Green Mountain College to 
a profile on local singer-songwriter, Troy 
Millette, 16. 

As the student publication of St. Mi- 
chael’s College, we aim to engage both 
our print and online readers by produc- 
ing accurate, informative and high quality 
reportage. 

If you have a few moments to spare 
in Alliot or before your next Netflix series 
binge, read up on the latest stories on our 
mobile-friendly site: defender.smcvt.edu 
or socialize with us on our social media 
sites. 

The Defender is a forum for your voices 
to be heard. We encourage you to submit 
feedback to us as we continue to build 
upon a foundation of authentic and accu- 
rate reporting. 

To learn more about the online pub- 
lication, or if you have any questions re- 
garding The Defender, reach me at cvan- 
dagriff@mail.smcvt.edu. 


tournament on 
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Letters to the editor: 


Language choice matters: 


The campus community should cer- 
tainly be proud that The Defender has gar- 
nered significant recognition in the past 
few years as a top campus newspaper. 
The mission statement of the paper—‘“to 
strive to create high quality journalism 
collected ona foundation of integrity”—is 
a goal worthy of such a publication. Nev- 
ertheless, | was rather disappointed by the 
quality of the first paragraph in a recent 
profile of a new faculty member, “History 
Professor Gives Voice to Silenced Chinese 
Protest.” It seems to fall short of the stan- 
dard set forth in the mission statement. 
In that opening, we read that “as a new 
professor, it (sic) is no surprise that the of- 
fice is rather empty” and that “she speaks 
quickly, but rather animatedly, with a 
heavy Chinese accent.” In my opinion, 
it would have been more helpful instead 
for the campus community to know (for 
example) that before coming to Saint Mi- 
chael’s College, Dr. He received the Har- 


vard University Certificate for Excellence 
in Teaching for three years in a row for 
her first year seminar. In addition, her 
2014 book has been cited by the Asia So- 
ciety as one of the outstanding books on 
China for that year. I know that we all 
want to have a truly diverse campus that 
embraces people from all over the world. 
To do so, in my opinion, we should all try 
to project as welcoming and as positive 
tone as possible in our communications 
about others. I was very impressed by the 
quality of the faculty profiles in the Oc- 
tober 15 edition, and I am confident that 
future profiles about new faculty or staff 
will match that standard. 


Sincerely, 
George Dameron 


Professor and Chair of History 


“Guidelines or Letters to the Editor: 


: 1 Letters to the edilor should be appraise 250- 300 
words in length. These pieces are not full articles in them- 
selves, but pather are responses to articles featured i in \ the 


: Le issue. 


- 2 ‘That Cae said: all ae to the ee should be Ss : 
| Tesponses to articles that were only featured 1 in n the oe — 
puns issile, not two 0 or three i issues ae a. 


3 Pier must ae the writer’s full name - anonymous, 
| letters will not be considered for publication. 3 


4, [eters may be edited ay ‘The Defender staff for spacing < 
and publishing restrictions, clarity and grammar, spelling, — 
punctuation. The « opinions ppd in each letter are ‘the 


: writer's own. 


: 5. While all lege ‘ab uited fo. the editor will be nad - 


- ered, not all will be 





blished, or may be published in either — 


_ print or online, but not always both. a, isa co ee yy : 


; ee Defender staff oe 


‘ 6 ‘Blesse: gabe jetors to the ie to pleahy@mail smevt. 


oe or meee eut smcyt.edu. 
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Planned Parenthood response: 


The recent decision by the St. Mi- 
chael’s administration to not allow a SMC 
student to intern at Planned Parenthood 
strikes me as hypocritical. As The De- 
fender’ well-written article pointed out, 
the reason given is that the organization's 
mission is “potentially in conflict with 
the mission and Catholic traditions of St. 
Michael’s College. The article explains 
this by noting that the Catholic Church, 
“teaches that abortion ends life.” 

Without delving into the science of 
whether or not abortion ends life or con- 
traception does the same, let me point 
out that not too long ago, SMC’s Career 
Services hosted a recruitment effort by 
the United States Marine Corps. With all 
due respect to those who have served in 
the Marines, let me point out that, simply 
put, one of the Marines’ primary purpos- 
es—fighting wars— involves intention- 
ally ending lives. Furthermore, some of 
the endeavors they have been involved in 


recently have been labeled unjust and op- 
posed by the Catholic Church, just like 
the Church opposes artificial contracep- 
tion and abortion: 

If the college is going to oppose its 
students working with one public institu- 
tion because the Catholic Church objects 
to the aspects of that institution’s mission 
that it believes ends life, then it should be 
consistent and withdraw its support for 
other public institutions like the military 
that are also involved in ending life. 

Or, better yet, the College should en- 
courage and trust its students to follow 
their own consciences, trusting in its abil- 
ity to provide them with both an intel- 
lectual and moral understanding of the 
world they live in. 


Ron Jacobs 
Circulation Supervisor 


Durick Library 


Seeking social justice: 


An Open Letter to the School I Thought 
I Loved: 


I find myself in my final year at St. 
Michael’s College with a lot of mixed feel- 
ings. I have found a place that I call home 
here: friends who support me, a commu- 
nity that shares much of the same ideolo- 
gy, and a view of the Vermont landscape 
that doesn’t hurt when added to the equa- 
tion. However, as my time at school has 
progressed, I have lost the rose colored 
lenses I once had, and gained a height- 
ened sense of fear. Maybe this is growing 
up. Or maybe this is the decline of the 
school I once loved. 

I chose St. Mike's for a variety of rea- 
sons. Once reaching campus, I realized 
that this is a school that “values social jus- 
tice” and creates a variety of resources for 
students to find a cause that they identify 
with and feel passionately about and try 
to create positive change. As I got deeper 
into my education and social justice work, 
often with clubs, I found that maybe this 
school was using that as a marketing ploy. 

You can not be a school that is found- 
ed on social justice and stop students 
from a peaceful rally and practicing their 
first amendment rights. You can not be 
a school that is founded on social justice 
and stop students from receiving academ- 
ic credit at institutions that help those 
most in need. You can not be a school 


that is founded on social justice and re- 
fuse the mandatory training of the educa- 
tors at your facility on diversity and inclu- 
sion in the classroom, justifying an unsafe 
learning environment for each and every 
one of your students. You can not be a 
school founded on social justice and not 
pay your staff and faculty livable wages. 

Yet my school does this and will con- 
tinue to do this. And I will continue to be 
angry. I will stand up. I will use my voice, 
as much as they try to stop me. And I 
will work to create the positive change 
that they seem to be so fundamentally 
opposed to. Social justice is not a set of 
two words that can be put on paper and 
praised. Social justice is a way of life that 
has many facets that need to be adhered 
to. 

I need my school to start acting like 
a social justice based institution, or stop 
marketing itself as one. 


With regret that this letter has to be writ- 
ten in the first place, 


A severely disappointed “Social Justice 
Seeker”, Meaghan Diffenderfer, ’16 
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In favor of college’s mission-driven decision: 


The November 5 issue of The Defender 
carried a front-page article about the de- 
cision of the St. Michael’s College admin- 
istration to deny credit for an internship 
at Planned Parenthood. This is not the 
first instance of denying credit for such 
an internship experience. Once again, the 
administration made the correct decision, 
based on a clear understanding of the 
Mission of St. Michael’s as a Catholic in- 
stitution. The fact that there is a new pope 
or that four years have passed since the 
last request for a credit bearing internship 
at Planned Parenthood are immaterial. 

Vice President Talentino rightly sug- 
gested that there might be other cred- 
it-bearing internships the College would 
not support. For example, a Biochemistry 
student who wanted credit for an intern- 
ship with a lab that was developing more 
efficient drugs for use in the death penal- 
ty. Or a Psychology student who was of- 
fered an internship with a group that was 
developing more a sophisticated means of 
torture. Or a Religious Studies major who 
had an internship offer with a religious 
group that, among other things, pro- 
motes intolerance. Or a business major 
who wants credit for an internship with 
a company known for its labor abuses in 
Asian factories. Whether or not the Col- 
lege would approve credit-bearing intern- 
ships such as these depends on the extent 
to which these activities are in line with 
its values, and how to apply the principle 


of cooperation. 

In the Catholic tradition, the “Prin- 
ciple of Cooperation” is perhaps one of 
the most difficult to understand and im- 
plement. The question of cooperation is 
not just a Catholic question, but also an 
issue that all people need to consider. At 
its root, this principle in the Catholic tra- 
dition is concerned with how individual 
Christians and Catholic institutions pro- 
mote the goals of Gospel life and do so 
with integrity. It is not simply a matter of 
weighing risks and benefits, but rather dis- 
cerning how one deals with wrongdoing 
in the world around us. The point is that 
living in the world involves compromise. 
The question is how much compromise 
may an individual or institution allow? 
Because we cannot flee completely from 
wrongdoing in the world, it is necessary 
as individuals or institutions to discern 
whether the level of engagement with 
wrongdoing would significantly compro- 
mise values, beliefs and principles. 

The most difficult and sometimes con- 
tentious area for Catholic institutions is 
in healthcare. To what extent may Catho- 
lic institutions collaborate with other pro- 
viders whose practices do not mesh with 
Catholic values? Some forms of cooper- 
ation would not be permissible, while 
other collaborative activities would be 
permissible if they do not contribute sig- 
nificantly to wrongdoing as understood 
by the Catholic institution. 


An alum responds: a satire 


Dear President Neuhauser, 


Your office says that it would con- 
flict with the mission of the college to 
offer credit for Erin Irons’ internship 
with Planned Parenthood. It’s against the 
“basic tenets and beliefs” of the Catholic 
Church. Well then, by that logic, there 
are a lot of other things I'd like to see 
changed at St. Michael’s College. 

1. Abolish Common Ground. Ho- 
mosexuality is a sin. Please also fire any 
openly gay faculty and staff, I don’t want 
them influencing future leaders with their 
sinful lifestyle, one fueled by Satan. 

2. Demolish the gender neutral bath- 
room. Perhaps drench it in holy water 
first? I cannot fathom how you'll ever get 
the devil out of that space, but it might 
help. 

3. Seal off the multi-faith space in 
Dion. We are a Catholic College, infidels 
should not have a place to worship their 
false deities on our campus. Alternative- 
ly, you could leave it open as a way to 
lure non-Catholics to one area, then give 
them the ultimatum: convert or get out. 


It seemed to work during the Spanish In- 
quisition. 

4. Dissolve the astronomy department, 
effective immediately. A truly “Catholic 
College” should not be teaching anything 
except these four words “God created the 
universe.” Teaching children about the 
myth of the so-called big bang leads them 
down a path straight to Hell. 

5. One of my friend’s girlfriends cheat- 
ed on him. How would I go about orga- 
nizing a school-sanctioned stoning? 

6. I’ve long felt that the traditional Al- 
liot Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Mardi 
Gras dinners encourage gluttony. I think 
a return to a lentils only diet would be 
appropriate. 

I’m sure I’ve missed a few points. St. 
Michael’s College is such a hotbed of sin 
and debauchery these days. I’m just glad 
youre taking a step in the right direction. 
The health and well-being of women is 
regarded too highly by many people these 
days. 


Yours in traditional Catholicism, 
Kate Anderson, class of 2014 


Looking at Planned Parenthood spe- 
cifically, the College does not support in- 
ternships with that organization because 
its core mission and services involve ar- 
eas that are directly contrary to Catholic 
principles and teaching. This is a level of 
cooperation that would compromise the 
College’s institutional identity and in- 
tegrity, even if the internship itself did 
not involve the student directly in those 
services. Whether one agrees or disagrees 
with the values espoused by the institu- 
tion, one should not expect the organi- 
zation to disregard its own institutional 
values and principles. 

St. Michael’s College, like all Catholic 
institutions, must ask how cooperating 
in a specific instance likely will affect our 
identity and integrity. How will it affect 
others? Does it advance the Gospel val- 
ues and promote the dignity of all human 
life? The answers to these questions are 
sometimes clear, and in other instances 
very murky. In the case of Planned Par- 
enthood, permitting academic credit for 
an internship would violate institutional 
values and beliefs, show disrespect for the 
Society of Saint Edmund as well as the di- 
ocese of Burlington, and ultimately harm 
our relationship with the Catholic com- 
munity. 


Edward J. Mahoney 
Religious Studies Department 
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Coloring books: 


We enjoyed reading Meaghan Glen- 
don’s article, “Adult Coloring Books: 
Stress Relief or Just a Trend” in the No- 
vember 5, 2015 issue of The Defender. 
The library staff is cognizant that some- 
times students are stressed, no more so 
than during the last week of classes and 
finals. To that end we have been trying 
to provide a few stress-relieving activities 
during those weeks each semester: ther- 
apy dogs, bubble wrap to pop, sidewalk 
chalk, coffee and cookies in the late eve- 
ning, and this semester, coloring. 

Our coloring books and colored 
pencils have arrived. Starting after the 
Thanksgiving break, we'll have a color- 
ing table in the library near the reference 


desk. Students can take a study break and 


‘ color—designs include mandalas, pais- 


leys, Celtic knots, Zenscapes, illuminated 
manuscripts, and Nordic patterns. We're 
so trendy! 


Bethany Dietrich and Kristen Hindes 
Reference & Instruction Librarians 


sf 


, 6 


Skiers and snowboarders take the lift at Killington on Sunday. 
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Gender inclusive restrooms spark debate 


By Meaghan Glendon 
Visual Editor 





From the time I was potty trained, 
it has been ingrained in my mind that 
there is a woman's bathroom and a men’s 
bathroom. I always look for the familiar 
triangle-bodied figure and know that it 
would not only be embarrassing, but un- 
acceptable if I tried to use the men’s room. 
Gender segregated bathrooms are a socie- 
tal norm and expectation, especially here 
in the United States, or so I thought. 


transgender or non-gender conforming 
are excluded in today’s segregated bath- 
rooms. 

In Houston, Texas, the Houston Equal 
Rights Ordinance (HERO) was voted 
into law in May 2014 by the city coun- 
cil. HERO is a noble undertaking in that 
it prohibits all discrimination based on a 
plethora of identifiers such as sex, race, 
color, religion, sexual orientation, and 
pregnancy, to name a few. Unfortunately, 
HERO was repealed Nov 3. Voters reject- 
ed the ordinance 61 percent to 39 per- 
cent due to one clause of the ordinance. 
This one clause prohibits discrimination 
in public accommodations and states it 
is unlawful to deny any person entry to 


to fear and distrust.” 


A few weeks ago I was eating at an Am- 
ato’s located in Bathe, Maine. I walked to 
the back of the restaurant to use the re- 
stroom and was greeted with the familiar 
blue sign displaying a male, female, and 
handicapped logo. To me this has always 
led into a usually spacious single-user re- 
stroom, but when I walked inside there 
were rows of stalls. At first I was confused 
and actually walked back outside to dou- 
ble-check the sign and search for another 
bathroom. 

I had not misinterpreted the sign and 
there was not another bathroom. I felt 
stunned and my reaction forced me to 
re-examine my own perceptions of re- 
stroom usage, societal constructions, and 
what this means for those who may not 
conform to traditional gender identities. 
While I initially thought sharing bath- 
rooms with the opposite gender could 
be uncomfortable and even gross, I can’t 

deny that gender inclusive bathrooms 
make more sense — especially when a por- 
tion of the population, like those who are 


Camel’s Hump from the view Tuseady morning. 


a restroom if the facility aligns with the 
person's expression of gender identity. 

Gender identity is defined in the or- 
dinance as “an individual’s innate identi- 
fication, appearance, expression or behav- 
ior as either male or female, although the 
same may not correspond to the individ- 
ual’s body or gender as assigned at birth.” 

The main goal of HERO was to include 
everyone, but instead people freaked out 
with major safety concerns about men 
potentially posing as women with the in- 
tent to enter the women’s restroom and 
harm them. 

Here on the St. Michael’s campus, we 
have single-user “gender-neutra” bath- 
rooms on each floor of the dorm build- 
ings in the quad. 

In a recent New York Times article, “In 
All-Gender Restrooms, the Signs Reflect 
the Times,” Aimee Le Ball discussed prop- 
er terminology for restrooms. Some think 
that “gender-neutral” is the equivalent of 
denying that gender exists and deemed 
“all-gender” as the preferred term. 


Photo from The Defender’s Instagram, @SMC_Defender. 


Anni Wild, ’16, president of Common 
Ground, the St. Michael’s gender-sexuali- 
ty alliance, stated that they changed their 
mission from a gay-straight alliance to a 
gender-sexuality alliance because the new 
terminology accommodates all genders 
and sexual orientations and is more wel- 
coming to those who may not conform. 

Wild studied abroad in Copenhagen, 
Denmark and at her school, Danish In- 
stitute for Study Abroad, the bathrooms 
were unisex but the stalls were like clos- 
able rooms and the walls went floor to 
ceiling. 

“I thought it was awesome; gen- 
der-neutral bathrooms are such a simple 


concept,” Wild said. “People argue safety 


The practicality and benefits of gender inclusive restrooms 
seem to strongly outweigh the negatives, which boil down 


but realistically what is preventing a guy 
from going into a woman's restroom and 
assaulting a woman?” 

Wild also brought up handicapped ac- 
cessibility and the practicality of all-gen- 
der bathrooms. While all bathrooms must 
be outfitted to accommodate someone 
who is handicapped, often times it can 
be an individual stall within the gender 
exclusive restroom. All-gender bathrooms 
would make life much simpler for hand- 
icapped people with caregivers of the op- 
posite sex because then they could go into 
the bathroom together. 

The practicality and benefits of gen- 
der inclusive restrooms seem to strongly 
outweigh the negatives, which boil down 
to fear and distrust. Opponents voice 
how it isn't safe for men to enter wom- 
en's restrooms but it is equally unsafe for a 
transgender male to female, who presents 


as female, to have to go into a men’s re~’ 


stroom because they have not fully transi- 





tioned or undergone gender reassignment 
surgery. 

In my mind, the repeal of the Hous- 
ton Equal Rights Ordinance was due to 
a lack of open-mindedness. At first, gen- 
der inclusive bathrooms may seem intim- 
idating, but imagine if the stalls instead 
had full floor to ceiling walls and locked. 
It would be like a bunch of closets and 
no one would have to worry about where 
they are supposed to go or who shouldn't 
be in the bathroom. It is time to end 
bathroom segregation. 


Meaghan Glendon is a senior media stud- 
ies, journalism and digital arts major and a 
peace and justice minor. She can be reached 


at Ifriedgen@mail.smcvt.edu. 
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Understanding hate speech in a “safe” community 


By Lauren Friedgen 
Managing Editor 





As I walked along the streets of South 
Africa at night last spring, the differences 
between studying abroad at a large univer- 
sity in Stellenbosch and at the small com- 
munity that is St. Michael’s College were 
clear. While here I feel safe to roam wher- 
ever I wish, in South Africa we were told 
it was dangerous to walk alone at night; 
there was a lot of crime, mostly from the 
poor — and the poor from South Africa 





and in a big way are fearful for their safe- 
ty because of comments that people are 
making or things like that flyer that went 
around,” Vincent said. 

Ruba Alkurid-Alorfali, ’16, is a Mus- 
lim student who spoke at a panel the col- 
lege held to address the flyers distributed 
around campus. 

“T think among the Muslim students 
it would create a lot of fear because you're 
walking around campus at night and you 
don't know who’s there — if it’s someone 
that has these same beliefs,” Alkurid-Alor- 
fali said. “Being someone that wears the 
scarf particularly, someone’s able to tell 
your religion just based off your looks. 
They don't know anything else about you, 


ery day on campus.” 


are predominantly black. The country 
has made many strides since the end of 
Apartheid, but it still has a long way to 
go. I was cautious of everyone when I got 
stuck walking alone, but it was difficult 
not to notice race in these instances when 
the separation between black and white 
was so apparent in the society around me. 

There are so many stereotypes put 
into our heads about race, religion, sex, 
age and more, and these stereotypes are 
often the cause of hateful speech directed 
toward a person or group of people. Be- 
ing a small liberal arts college in Vermont, 
many think this type of thing doesn't 
happen here, which is why I was shocked 
to hear that in recent months flyers were 
posted around St. Michael’s College and 
the University of Vermont campus speak- 
ing against Islam, and that KKK posters 
were delivered to two Burlington res- 
idents of color. How could someone be 
so hateful and insensitive to others, and 
why did they use the medium of paper to 
vocalize this? 

The reality, however, is that nowhere 
is safe from hate speech, and these occur- 
rences got me thinking deeper about the 
topic in our community at St. Michael’s. 

“T think there are a lot of instances of 
micro-aggression, things that are hurtful 
and guided by stereotypes,” said Jeff Vin- 
cent, assistant dean of students. “I think 
they happen every day on campus.” 

Although Vincent says it is rare for any- 
one to come forward in an official way, it 
is not uncommon for hate speech to oc- 
cur through vandalism, such as writing 
hurtful words on a student's white board. 

“We hear students say that all the time 
— that they were in a small way offended, 


so they can make a very quick judgment.” 

Alkurid-Alorfali has never been tar- 
geted for her religion, but a friend of hers 
had her car keyed in Burlington with the 
message, “get out of this country.” No stu- 
dent or any other member of the commu- 
nity should have to deal with harassment 
based off of factors that are part of who 
they are. In the case of the flyers distribut- 
ed on campus, Sajida Jalalzai, a professor 
of religion who teaches courses in Islam, 
said she sees this as a possible wake-up call 
for us to realize that there’s work to do 
wherever we are. 

The question is, how do we deal with 
it? 

“We investigate, provide support to 
make sure people are safe, and make sure 
the issue gets addressed,” said Lou DiMa- 
si, director of residence life and senior as- 
sociate dean of students. “We always want 
to make sure they have the control.” 

This is difficult, however, because if 
anonymous words are written on a white- 
board there is little to go off of to deter- 
mine the culprit. Often the only thing 
that can be done, and the most import- 
ant, is to help provide support in any way 
needed to those affected. 

In the specific case of the flyers, Jalalzai 
helped organize the panel on hate speech 
with students and faculty from St. Mi- 
chael’s as well as a professor from UVM 
to discuss the issue and demonstrate that 
this will not be tolerated. The panel, held 
in the Farrell Room, brought many more 
people than expected — they filled the 
room and even went out into the hallway. 
The large number of attendees inspired 
me; it showed that despite St. Michael’s 
not being immune to hateful speech, we 


will come together as a community to 
counter it. 

“It’s dangerous when we keep our eyes 
to the ground and ignore when stuff like 
this happens,” said Jalalzai. “It can’t be ig- 
nored.” 

Members of the panel stressed the 
importance of being educated in order 
to combat this hateful language, howey- 
er Jalalzai noted that hate speech comes 
from those with knowledge as well. 

“There are people who know a lot 
about Islam and still frame it in a way that 
it’s seen as oppositional to anything relat- 
ed to the West, whether its Christianity or 
secular lifestyles,” Jalalzai said. 


“Sometimes when these sort of things 


There are a lot of instances of micro-aggression, things that 
are hurtful and guided by stereotypes. | think they happen ev- 


- Jeff Vincent 


arise there’s the debate of free speech and 
whether or not having a flyer like that is 
somewhat just exercising their liberties,” 
Alkurid-Alorfali said. “While I’m first to 
agree that that sort of thing is definitely 
important within the American constitu- 
tion, I think there is a fine line between 
hate speech and free speech, and some- 
times when something like this happens 





people can be divided between the two.” 

Yes, we have the right to our own opin- 
ions, but we should never vocalize them 
in ways that cause fear in others. Take into 
consideration the impact simple words on 
a sheet of paper or a dry erase board on 
the wall could have on others. 

It is only natural to be more comfort- 
able around those who are similar to you 
and unsure of those who aren't, but it is 
up to the individual to decide what the 
next step will be for them: embrace and 
accept those differences or push them 
away. 

When I was in South Africa, the black 
citizens I knew were the most generous 
people I had ever met. Although they 
didn't have a lot. of money, they shared 
every last bit of food they had without a 
second thought. Sure, some of the poor 
community committed crimes, but so did 
those with money, and grouping people 
into a category based on societal stereo- 


types is never logical without getting to 
know the individual. 


Lauren Friedgen is a senior media studies, 
journalism and digital arts major and a 
peace and justice minor. She can be reached 
at lfriedgen@mail.smcwvt.edu. 
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On duty: fighting fire with family 
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Clockwise from top left: 
Zac Minior, 17, assists Joe Peterson, 18, in his equipment training at the Robert E. Sutton 
Fire and Rescue Station Friday. 


St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue respond to an accident in Colchester Saturday. St. Michael's 
firefighters and other firefighters from the surrounding community work on scene to 
safely free a man trapped in a car after a tree fell on it. The man sufferred non life threat- 
ening injuries. 


Brian Eldridge’s, 18, fire helmet rests in a smokey room during a training session on St. 
Micahel’s College’s North Campus Friday. Firefighter trainers smoke up a room to sim- 
ulate a real fire and have prospective firefighters blindly navigate their way through the 
room to perform a search and rescue. 


Clockwise from left: Joe Peterson, 18, Colin Ebneth 17, Chief Erik Haversang ’11, and 
Frank Webers, 18, debrief the above call in the Robert Sutton E. Fire and Recuse Station 
across the street from St. Michael’s College Saturday. 


Will Coates, 17, gazes out the window of engine four after responding to a fire and rescue 
call in Colchester Saturday. 


Check out the full Firefighter Multimedia online at defender.smcvt.edu 
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Rugby post vandalized 


By Paul Detzer 
Photo Editor 


‘Saturday night, unknown individ- 
uals vandalized the rugby goal posts 
on the 300’s field, bringing half of the 
structure to the ground. 

“We bring recruits onto campus 
and for them to see the disrespect giv- 
en by these individuals is shameful,” 
said women’s rugby coach, Charles 
Cisco. “Both rugby teams will have to 
pay to have them fixed and our money 
comes from the SA and fundraising.” 

Since the incident, the destroyed 
goal post has been removed. Vandal- 
ism of this magnitude is extremely rare 
on the St. Michael’s College campus. 

“This kind of behavior has not 
been prominent on the campus this 
year and we would like the commu- 
nity to help us keep the atmosphere of 
respect for the campus and each other 
to a higher standard,” said Doug Bab- 


sn 


cock, St. Michael’s College director 
of public safety in an email interview 
with the Defender. 

“The investigation is ongoing and 
we don't have a substantial amount 
of information yet,” Babcock said on 
Monday. 

The incident will not interfere 
with the preparation for the upcom- 
ing women’s rugby playoff games this 
weekend. 

“Tt doesn't affect us because we 
practice under the lights off to the left 
of the field,” said women’s rugby pres- 
ident, Kallie Brown, ’16. 

Cisco does not anticipate the cost 
of the goal post to be an issue. 

“We won't know until the spring 
the costs. It most likely will cost be- 
tween $500 to $1,000. So, this is not 
inexpensive,” said Cisco. 

The goal post was removed from 


the field on Monday. 


November 19, 2015 


PHOTO BY PAUL DETZER 
Photo of one of the rugby goalposts in the 300’s field, which was vandalized Saturday night. 
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Winter sports season begins; views from Purple Knight athletics 



















Swimming and Diving 
11/20 at North Country 
Invitational : 

11/21 at North Country 
Invitational 








11/21. vs. Skidmore @4 p. me . 
11/24 at Amherst o 
12/1 vs. Franklin Pierce | 
@ 7 p.m.< 
12/4 at Babson 
12/5 at UMass Boston / 
12/9 vs.Norwich@6p.m. — 












“PHOTO BY PAUL DETZER 
Greg Grippo, ’16, drives past Catamount guard Ernie Duncan in St. Michael’s and Vermont's annual preseason scrimmage Saturday, 
ayou. a at Patrick Gymnasium in Burlington. The ere rights lost 85-56. 


Men’s Basketball 
11/21 vs. Assumption © 
@ 3:30 p.m. 
11/24 at Saint Anselm 
12/2 vs. Merrimack — 
@7:30p.m. 
12/5 at Stonehill | 





Want to see more 
Purple Knights athletes 


in action? 


Head to 
defender.smcvt.edu 
for more content. 





PHOTO BY MARK YETTER 
Emily Loebs, 16, handles the puck in the nuetral zone during the Purple Knights 3-0 defeat at the hands of Southern Maine Friday at 
Cairns Arena in South Burlington. 
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Multisport training watches aid athletes on campus 


By Kealy Moyna 
Staff Writer 


GPS training watches are in high de- 
mand for athletes in training around the 
world. Unlike standard -wristwatches, 
these smart watches have other features 
built into them. Athletes can make use 
of GPS routing, pace or speed tracking, 
and distance traveled. Popular items on 
the market, these watches are made to im- 
prove the experience of racing and train- 
ing because of their high levels of technol- 
ogy. For some athletes the watches don't 
make a difference, yet for others, they are 
worth every penny spent. 

“This watch is my training process,” 
said Matthew Doyle, °19, a member of 
the cross country running and Nordic 
ski teams. “If I’m out there roller skiing, 
running, biking, doesn’t matter what I’m 
doing, if I can’t see my heart rate or how 
fast I’m moving, I’m lost.” 

Doyle uses a Garmin Forerunner 
920XT multisport fitness watch when 
training and is a huge fan of the prod- 
uct. He says he really takes advantage of 
it when he’s alone, and no one is there to 
push him, the watch keeps him on track. 
With the pace tracking, athletes like 
Doyle can keep track of their speed and 
can be warned when they need to pick it 
up or to keep an average pace. 

“I think that smart watches are very 
valuable in the summer when you don't 
have a coach or someone to train with,” 
said Molly Peters, head coach of Nor- 
dic skiing and women’s cross country. “I 
think they're very good for not necessarily 
defining what your training should be, 
but a tool that everybody can use to make 
sure they're running a certain pace and 
going a certain distance.” 

Smart watches are are beneficial when 
an athlete has to train alone. This is when 
their mental game needs to be the stron- 
gest and they may need someone or some- 
thing to give them that extra push. 

Athletes should think about how they 
train when they're by themselves com- 
pared to how they train with teammates 
or coaches when considering spending 
money on a smart watch, Coach Peters 
explained. She also believes the pros of 
using a smart watch definitely out-weigh 
the cons. 

Spencer Ralston, °18, is a competi- 
tive triathlete on campus. He recently 
competed in the XTERRA World Triath- 
lon Championship in Hawaii. He uses 
a Garmin Edge 510 bike computer, a 
Garmin Forerunner 110 running watch, 
a Garmin Forerunner 910XT multisport 
fitness watch designed for use in triath- 
lons. Ralston said he definitely thinks the 
devices he uses are important for training 
but added, “For me as an athlete, I defi- 





PHOTO BY MARK YETTER 


Matthew Doyle, ’19, tracks his heart rate during a morning workout with the Nordic ski team Monday morning in the varsity weight 


room at St. Michael’s College. 


nitely go with feel. I was coached initially 
with how to go off of feel instead of fo- 
cusing on technology, and since I train so 
hard I know my body a lot better than a 
watch does.” Athletes know their bodies 
and can tell when they’re not feeling right 
or if they are having an off day, but that’s 
one thing the watch cannot tell you. “A 
lot of people set goals with their technol- 
ogy which is really great, but it could also 
be very damaging if you dont listen to 
your body,” Ralston added. 

Casey Curtin, "16, has raced in nu- 
merous running events in the Past year, 
culminating in her completion of the 
Chicago marathon in October. “Last win- 
ter, I was using a smart watch that tracked 
distance and pace but I was concentrating 
too much on how fast I was going, but 
now I’m running because I love to run,” 
she said. Curtin is currently training for 
more races in the future but this time she 
is using a regular watch, instead of a smart 
watch. 

One thing that Peters, Curtin, Ralston, 
and Doyle all agree on was how it is easy 
to become obsessed with using a smart 
watch once you get comfortable with it. 

The fact that these watches are now 
communicating with phones and com- 
puters contributes to their rise in popu- 
larity. Athletes can now log into applica- 
tions and on to webpages to track their 





individual activity following a workout, 
Doyle explained. He even makes use of 
his laptop during certain workouts. The 
combination allows him to montior even 
more vital activity than the watch alone. 

_ “I definitely see an obsessive behavior 
when it comes to using smart watches, ev- 
ery year more and more people have pur- 
chased one,” Peters said. 

The smart watch technology is not for 
everyone. Every athlete trains differently 
from the next so when it comes to spend- 
ing money on the watches, it is important 
to think about how or if it would really 
benefit the individual based on how they 


train normally. 


Top GPS training _ 
watches on the 
market: | 


Fitbit Surge 
Garmin Forerunner 
Polar M400 
Suunto Ambit 3 
Magallan Echo Fit 
TomTom Runner 
Sony Smartwatch 


FROM WEARABLE.COM 





PHOTO COURTESY OF SPENCER RALSTON 


A Garmin Forerunner 110 running watch. 
An athlete can simultaneously check their 
time, lap rate, distance, and heart rate us- - 
ing this feature. 
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Men’s hockey seeks to improve after rough start 


Sam D’Antuono, 19, blows past a Saint Anselm defender during men’s hockey’s 6-2 loss at Cairns Arena Saturday in South Burlington. 


By Scott Gaudion 
Sports Editor 


Blades running over the ice, slap shots 
rebounding off the goalie, a player getting 
slammed into the boards. For fans who 
have been waiting, these actions started 
anew when men’s hockey began their 
season on Nov. 6. Despite a rough start 
through the first five games of this season 
in which they are 0-5 and have been out- 
scored 31-5 during the span, the Knights 
say they are looking to play hard and play 
to win. 

The Knights were ranked second in the 
NE-10 ina preseason poll after last year’s 
finish of 9-16-2 overall and 5-12-1 in the 
NE-10. The team made it to the NE-10 
Championship where they ultimately lost 
to Saint Anselm College 6-3. 

“It’s a brand new team from last year,” 
said Head Coach Damian DiGiulian. 
“We graduated seven seniors, so I think 
we have some big shoes to fill, but I know 
that we are up to it. Our expectation is 
to go 1-0 Friday and 1-0 Saturday every 
weekend.” 

Captain Nick Potter, °16, said, “The 
biggest thing is just for us to get better 
each day. We have a bunch of younger 


guys coming in this season who are going 
to need to make an impact.” 

Sam D’Antuono, 719, a first-year on 
the team, said via email, “Coming into the 
year from the first day of school the older 
guys took us in right away. It has been a 
smooth transition because all of the up- 
perclassmen are great guys who look out 
for us and made us feel comfortable right 


Our expectation is to go 1-0 Friday and 1-0 


are two really big and fast players that we 
have,” Comitini said. “Danny Divis and 
Eric Salzillo are also some of our play- 
makers.” 

DiGiulian said that the team is not 
looking too far ahead. Instead of talking 
about games that they have in February, 
they are focusing on what they have to do 
in practice and the games that they have 


Saturday every weekend.” 
-Head Coach Damian DiGiulian 


from the start.” Potter and DiGiulian said 
that D’Antuono, as well as Colin Biebel, 
*19, and goalkeeper Chris Johnson, 19, 
are three first-years to watch this season. 

According to DiGiulian and Potter, 
there are also several returning players to 
watch out for this season. Juniors Justin 
McKenzie and Danny Divis will look 
to make an impact, as will scorers Eric 
Salzillo, °18, and Kevin Altidor, ’16. The 
Knights want to have solid goalkeeping 
skills out of seniors Mike Comitini and 
Derek McInnis. 


coming up each week. They are trying to 
take the season one game at a time, and 
that is a value that the team has really 
bought into. 

“One of our biggest goals for every 
season is to get to the NE-10 champi- 
onship,” Potter said. Teamwork will be a 
major contributing factor to getting back 
to the NE-10 championship this season. 
“Just playing as a team, getting to know 
each other, and getting better every day 
are the biggest things,” Potter said. 

Despite being ranked second in the 
NE-10 ina preseason poll, DiGiulian says 
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that the team does not focus on the ranks. 
“We don’t think about that stuff at all, we 
don’t talk about it,” DiGiulian said. “If we 
are getting better every day we're going to 
end up being where we want to be at the 
end of the season.” 

The Knights also have some big games 
to look forward to this season, especially 
with in-state rivals. 

“Norwich is always huge, so we take 
them very seriously,” Potter said. “We also 
have Castleton, and we look forward to 
Saint Anselm who are kind of our rival. 
We've been going back and forth with 
them for years now.” 

In order to succeed, the team also fo- 
cuses on who they are as people, not just 
as players, DiGiulian said. 

“First of all we focus on what we do 
in the classroom, then we focus on how 
we behave in the community every day, 
and then we carry that over onto the ice,” 
DiGiulian said. “If those two things are 
taken care of when we move onto the ice, 
then we want to establish a work ethic 
that we can rely on every single day.” 

The Knights will continue their season 
on Friday against Castleton University 
and on Saturday against Skidmore Col- 
lege, both home games. 
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WOMEN’S 
RUGBY: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


“They were a great team and you could 
tell that they wanted to win just as badly 
as we did.” 

For the Purple Knights, Katie Faw- 
throp, °19, Hannah Owen, 716, Erika 
Figueroa, ’18, Katharine Tooke, ’16, Pol- 
ly Corbett, 19 and Enny Mustapha, °17, 
each scored a try (worth five points each). 
Owen made one of her three conver- 
sions (worth two points each) and Ashley 
Cook, 17, made both of her conversions. 

Nicole Bogucki, ’16, continued to play 
the rest of the game despite breaking her 
nose in the first half when a Smith player’s 
foot nailed her in the face. “It immedi- 
ately hurt and started to bleed,” she ex- 
plained. “I had a gut feeling it was bro- 
ken, but I didn’t know for sure until the 
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game was over. I decided to keep playing 
for my team because it was such a huge 
game for us.” 

Head Coach Charles Cisco explained 
that the win was best attributed to the 
team’s endurance and abundance of play- 
ers. “Smith was well coached, but we had 
more depth than they did,” he said. “Our 
roster is our strength.” The team currently 
has more than 40 players in a sport where 


it is a vital part of rugby,” he explained. 
“Defense is the hardest part to teach and 
master, so we have spent most of our time 
and energy mastering it,” he added. 
Co-captain Renée Bousquet, ’16, ex- 
plains that it’s more than just their techni- 
cal skills. “What is really driving us to win 
is how badly we want it,” she said. “None 
of us are ready for the season to end. We 
stay focused and take practice and games 


eG People tell us all the time that we’re suc- 
cessful just because our conference 
isn’t competitive. Beating Smith was our 
chance to prove them wrong.” 


only 15 get to start. 

The Purple Knights also had the best 
defense in the Northeast Rugby Con- 
ference, allowing just 67 points in eight 
games. This is no coincidence to Cisco. 
“We spend a lot of time on defense as 


-Kallie Brown, ’16 


very seriously, but we aren't forgetting to 
enjoy the ride either.” 

In the second half, a number of sec- 
ond-string players entered the game de- 
spite the closeness and severity of the 
game. “I have always tried to get newer 
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Women’s rugby team celebrates their 36-17 
win over Smith College Saturday. 
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Polly Corbett, '19, rushes the ball over 50 
meters for a try. : 
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; 
Carly Kondel, ’17, makes a tackle in the 
second half. 
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St. Michael’s enters a scrum down. 
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Reilly Dillon, 16, runs through 300’s field 
with a St. Michael’s College flag in re- 
sponse to a try. 
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players into games,” said Cisco, “It is 
for various reasons: matchups, health of 
starters, fresh legs — but also to get them 
more experience.” 

With their win Saturday, the team of- 
ficially made the Round of 16. “People 
tell us all the time that we are successful 
just because our conference isn't competi- 
tive,” Brown said. “Beating Smith was our 
chance to prove them wrong.” 

Their next game will be against Itha- 
ca College, hosted by Vassar College in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. on Saturday, Nov. 21. 
If they beat Ithaca, St. Michael’s would 
then face the winner of the match be- 
tween Bloomsburg University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Rutgers University the follow- 
ing day. 

“We know we're going to face two re- 
ally good teams this weekend,” Bousquet 
said. “But as long as we play our game, 


we'll do great.” 
i 


